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THE GRANDMOTHER. 
By Victor Hyeo. 
« Mother of our own dear mother, good old grandam, wake and smile ! 
Commonly your lips keep moving when you'r sleeping all the while : 
For between your pray’r and slumber scarce the difference is known ; 
But to-night you're like the image of Madonna cut in stone, 
With your lips without a motion or a breath—a single one. 


Why more heavily than usual dost thou bend thine old grey brow ! 
What is it we’ve done to grieve thee, that thou'lt not caress us now? 
Grandam, see ! the lamp is paling, and the fire burns fast away ; 
Speak to us, or fire and lamp-lighi will not any longer stay, 

And thy two poor little children, we shall die as well as they. 


Ah! when thou shalt wake and find us, near the lamp that’s ceased to burn, 
Dead, and when thou speakest to us, deaf and silent in our turn— 

Then, how great will be your sorrow! then you'll cry for us in vain : 

Call upon your saint and patron for a long, long time and fain, 

And a long, long time embrace us, ere we come to life again ! 


Only feel how warm our hands are ; wake, and place thy hands in ours. 
Wake, and sing us some old ballad of the wand’ring troubadours. 

Tell us of those knights whom faries used to help to love and fame, 
Knights who brought, instead of posies, spoils and trophies to their dame, 
And whose war-cry in the battle was a lady’s gentle name. 


Tell us what's the sacred token wicked shapesand sprites to scare ! 

And of Lucifer—who was it saw him flying through the air? 

What's the gem that’s on the forehead of the King Gnomes display’d ! 
Does Archbishop Turpin’s psalter, or Roland’s enormous blade, 

Daunt the great black King of Evil '—Say, which makes him most afraid ! 
Or thy large old Bible reach us, with its pictures bright and blue,— 
Heav’n all good ; and saints a-kneeling ; and the infant Jesus too, 

In the manger with the oxen ; and the kings ; and soft and slow 

O'er the middle of the pages guide our tingers as we go, 

Reading some of that good Latin, spaaks to God from us, you know. 
Grandam, see ' the light is failing,—failing ; and upon the uearth 

And around the blackened ingle leaps the shadow in its mirth. 

Ha! perhaps the sprites are coming '—yes, they'll soon be at the door ;— 
Wake, oh, wake! and if you’re praying, dearest grandam, pray no more : 
Sure, you do not wish to fright us, you who cheered us aye before ! 

But thine arms are colder, colder; and thine eyes so closed are ;— 
"Twas but lately you did tell us of another worid afar ; 

And of heav’n you were discoursing, and the grave, where people lie,— 
Told us life was short and ficeting, and of death, that all must die. 

What is death! dear grandam, tell us what it is,—you don’t reply !” 


Long time did those slender yoices moan and murmur all alone : 
Still the dame awaked got, though the golden morning shone. 
Soon was heard the dismal tolling of the solemn funeral bell, 
Mournfully the air resounded : and, as silent evening fell, 

One who pass’d that door half-open’d those two little ones espied, 
With the holy book before them kneeling at the lone bedside. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
(Coneluded.) 

There is a second prominent feature in the character of the Tzar, the more 
snking because in respect to it he stands in advance of his nation, and of the 
general tone of Eastern policy. It is integrity and elevation of principle. Here- 
inhe has ranked himself with the noblest patterns of European virtue, and has; 
pople than even by those more promi- 


perhaps more largely beuelited his 
nent and tie nate by which he * advanced their civilization and pros- 


penity. 
The love of ruse and cunning, the fact of extended corruption, and the ab-; 


sence of high sense of honour, are features which have always marred the char- 
acter of the Russian nation,—else so beautiful. In some reigns that are past, 
these vices have been found within the precincts of the Court, and have, to say) 
the least, met no discouragement from the Sovereign. “I put the ass to the; 

r; he was a fool if he would not feed,” is recorded to have been the 
speech of adeparted Empress, on learning the complaint of the English Colonel 
of a Russian regiment that lis pay was inadequate to his needs. She valued| 
his service ; he stood high in her favour; and she. little cognizant of the nice- 
ty of English honour, wished and intended that the peculation then so prevalent) 
in the army, should have supplied him with the needed funds. 


Nicholas saw with horror the vice ofhis nation. Honest i all his own feelings, 


and possessing elevation of soul, he has, by the immediate influence of his per- 
sonal character, as also by the acts of his government, stimulated the moral 
sense of his people, sharpened conscience, and raised the tone of national and| 
individual integrity. He has done more in this respect than any Russian Sove- 
reign before him has contemplated or aimed at ; more than the generation of 
his actual subjects (yet but under pupilage, and not having attained tothe full 
end of their education,) can fully recognize ; or than a few sentences in a brief! 
article like the present, can hold to view. He has thus bestowed upon them aj 
me boon than victories or conques s. By lifting his nation in the moral scale 

has blessed her with a vast increase of happiness, and of domestic confidence, 
and security, felt in every relation of life and society, and purifying the ties be- 
tween man and man ; he has clevated her rank among the Continental Powers, 
placing her ina position to command a larger measure of the respect and con- 


fidence of Europe than she had hitherto enjoyed, and thus assuring her one of 
the elements fora glorious, and tranquil, and perous future. 

Nicholas is at great pains to discover and 88 abuses in his dominions. Du- 
‘ring his reign he has made various journeys to his distant provinces, to investi- 
gate alleged grievances or corruptions. torial commissions are continually 
naaperas to all “yd the vom to examine into the conduct of Govern- 
‘ment officers, as well as into the general condition and prosperity of the " 
The vigour and inflexible justice of his administration, have "aflected —_ 
amount of reform in the character and conduct of the instruments of Govern- 
ment in remote and interior provinces, where much abuse formerly existed ; and, 
what is still more, because it is greatly fruitful in future promise, the spirit of 
probity is growing on every side ; and the sense of shame now attaches to de- 
tection in fraud or corruption. 

Nicholas has been known himself, forgetting for a moment the dignity of the 
Monarch, to tear with indignation the epaulettes from the shoulder of a provincial 
Governor, whose peculation had been proved before him. 

Russia, great as she now is, is yet but a young nation. One of the chief diffi- 
culties in the early education and civilization of a people, is to diffuse ad- 
ing and high sense of individual and public honour. [tis this sense, which, at 
ja period usually somewhat advanced in their history, denotes the preponder- 
ance of the moral over the physical, the ascendant of true human dignity over 
the mere cunning which characterizes the barbarian ; it is this which secures and 
accompanies national greatness, and is the separating and distinguishing mark 
between the polished and the savage state. 

Russia of to-day, though not yet immaculate, acknowledges the benefits which 
her Sovereign has conferred upon her, in the spread of the spirit of probity and 
jhonour ; and generations yet to come will rise up and call him blessed. One 
main reason of his success in producing this national reform is that his own per- 
sonal character is consistent with the vigilance which he exercises, and the ac- 
tive measures which he adopts to accomplish it. He is himself honest and ho- 
nourable. Never will he abe ag unfair or fraudulant advantage. A private 
letter in his own hand bears evidence to his having remonstrated with his royal 
‘brother, Charles X., on his breach of “ La Charte,” and to his having earnestly 
jsought to persuade him to keep good faith with his nation. 

| But the fate of Charles was sealed. Other powers of Europe might look on 


[with regret, but they could not check the tendencies of the French nation, nor 


jinspire the right spirit into the falling King. 

All was anxiety at Petersburgh because riots disturbed the streets of Paris. 
The Imperial family were then at Peterhoff, some twenty versts from the me- 
tropolis. One evening, at nine o'clock, a French courier drew up before the 
gates of the palace. His foaming horses indicated the speed of his course. 
‘The Emperor took the dispatches, and ed with them in his hand to an 
inner room, where were sitting the Em with two of her ladies. To that 
little party he read aloud the tidings announcing the flight or Charles X. and 
ithe overthrow of his throne. He ceased to read. No word was spoken. The 
imeeting of sad and silent looks alone told the effect—the appalling effect—which 
the heavy tidings had produced upon that group ; how sensibly each of those 
- persons felt the shock which this event must give to the other thrones of 

urope. 

At that moment of sad silence, and while every face wore gloom, the door 
opened, and the young Grand-Duke, the heir of e of sorrow— 


igaily entered. He was a beautiful and hopeful boy, full of life and spirits. He 


jcame before retiring to rest, according to a pious Russian custom, to receive his 
jparents’ blessing. Anxiety adds to tenderness. The being whom we love, be- 


|\comes yet more dear in the prospect of dangers which may burst upon his head. 


The boy received his parents’ blessing given with more than common fervour 
|When he was gone, Nicholas called back the Colonel, who as preceptor and 
governor always accompanied the Prince. “ Monsieur,” he oh, “ ecoutez le 
lrecit de ce que vient de se passer en France.” He read again aloud the princi- 
‘pal tidings of the dispatch. “* Monsieur,” he continued, “ profitez de cette grande 
~— pour enseigner a votre eleve le respect que l’on doit a ses engagemens ; 
|pour lui apprendre que les rois aussi sont punis, quand ils manquenta leur 
parole.” 

Nichoias has great influential and moral power over his subjects ; his nobles 
have in very many instances acted upon his advice and example in educating 
jtheir serfs and improving their general condition ; and for the commonalty, one 
word from him can lead or turn them as he will. He owes this power in part 
‘truly to his position, but chiefly to the union of qualities which go to form his 
own character, and perhaps especially to his command over himself, his person- 
al courage, and the entire belief which is entertained of the sincerity of his de- 
votedness to his people's weal. He has shewa himself to them greater, wiser, 
more courageous than they ; he has shewn himself also their friend. He pos- 
sesses great attributes, and can call cach into play atthe moment of demand. 
He has learned the philosophic lesson—to quell in lus own spirit the rising pas- 
sion, and to call forth upon the exigence the quality required. He the 
advantages of a commanding presence ; a manner always dignified, and stern or 
gracious at will ; with a voice, whose extent of power and sonorous and ma- 
yestic tone give all the force of which they are capable, to the words which he 

He shews himself much to his people. They see him in the simplicity of his 
daily life, and they have seen him in circuinstances which have tried the metal 
of the man. Before their eyes he offered his breast to the rebels on the day of 
his accession ; they have seen hum stand unmoved amid the hissing of Mahome- 
dan balls ; and cool in tempest upon the ocean. In the plague of cholera which 
visited Moscow, he went there himself, to e 


his panic-stricken e 
and to share the danger with them, There, in the forty times forty A mw 
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.”* the “ Ancient City,” the « Heaven Favoured,” were|lof the locality in which the fire has occurred. The telegraphing 


perfect, and the news fly almost at the speed of cannon. It is now the duty of 


ject that the plague might cease. ! 
Are we not indeed aj|the Aide-de-Camp in waiting, instantly to commu”iczte the information to the 


looks upon Petersburgh and feels proud. 


Emperor, whether he be sleeping or waking. he fire engines and the fire po- 


mighty nation! Whe i ho in a century alone has raised such 
; nda bee * lice all hasten to the indicated spot ; a relay of te horses used for these engines 


as this?” 
Poreael” aafti heart yearns ; his affections are stirred within him ; his spirit) !s always 
dances in its glee, like the living dazzling waters of its own encircling Moskva. brought —— 
A i cr 


in harness at each station, and the speed with which they are 
ed to, and in full course for the scene of action is almost in. 
ine first arriving, is entitled to a reward. 


remarkable instance of the moral power of Nicholai- aaa 
PAptmaagee lll when at a later aoied the cholera coin broke out at|| Unless the disaster and danger be very trifling, the Emperor ordinarily goes 
Peter The same pre jhimself also ; and that whether it be night or a t mode ye, * 
j oni ief of the Russian ce. A strong tide of||ings, directs the police, or encourages them, and hows: L liv 
Jest, Be. was by the |interest in the which has befallen some of his children ; and if they 
be his poorer children, it is not unfrequently that a donation from the Imperial 


illiterate, always and everywhere superstitious and credulous, that they had J ; 
poisoned the water i tations they had spread malaria in the air, &c.,||purse follows this manifestation of personal kindness. It is not surprising that 
rg oe he is, as is the fact, enthusiastically loved. How little—how little, indeed—is 


were afloat, each more absurd and mischievous than the 
lace gathered twenty thousand strong, before| 


last ; at length, the incensed popu 
the walls of a cholera huspital mn St. Petersburgh. 


A Russian mob presents indeed a savage aspect : clad in sheep-skins, with 


the mild and paternal character of the Russian Government understood in Eastem 
Europe! How grossly is it mistaken and belied! If the conflagration be very 
trifling, and no danger be apprehended, the Aide-de-Camp in attendance sup- 


beards i middle, armed with axes, and uttering yells more like} plies the Imperial presence. 
bee of en of One case of recent occurrence shall be related, to instance the foregoing ac- 


than men, it achieves the disguise of humanity. 


Wi 
the bu 


i fury instigated by their strange belief, that mob began to attack) count. 
nik wp hrs to rescue the patients and murder the doctors who should|| It was Sunday, and Mr. H . an Englishman, was in the 


worshipping with his compatriots, when, in the midst of the service, a little note 


found in i ; their phre iolent—they had soon overpower- 
ince could off was handed up to him, to inform him that his house was on fire. Fortunately 


be . 
ed the feeble resistance that such a place could offer, and gained entrance. They 


his sledge was in waiting outside ; away he went, as fast as a fine Ukraine horse 


rushed staircase into the wards, to commence there the search for i : 
bf a pote he jcould carry him, right across the frozen river, and to that point on the Vassili 


ians. . of eminence, they soon found : he had no means ’ t ac 

her him from an window upon the hard pave-| Ostroff, where his habitation stood. Mr. H 
ment below, and finding that he survived carried him up stairs, and precipitated! |r 
him afresh. The second fall was fatal. Another doctor—more fortunate—had! of the town. 
found time to disembarrass himself of his clothes, roll a large i 
esir 


around himself, and creep into a vacant bed ; he was mistaken, as he h 
od, of too trots the malady, and treated as such. 

The mob was 

the rescue, when 


was a foreigner, of no high de- 
gree, possessing no connection with the Court, and living in an obscure quarter 
He had not been four minutes arrived at his flaming dwelling when 
the Emperor appeared. Foreigners or native subjects, distinguished or unim- 
portant, the children of misfortune alike meet his active sympathy. He is the 
common father. His cares extend to all. 

He knows that the fire police will make double efforts when his 


in carrying the patients into the open air, in order to} them, thi 
lrav ma » pon this occasion, that the violence o the 
‘flames was soon got under, the adjacent outbuildings were torn down almost as 


art attended auly by the coachman who conduct. him. He is prompt | as the word of command could be uttered, the destructive element did 


ies, and on all occasions of importance which concern his | 


energetic in emergencies, and or small damage. 

subjects, he presents himself } It happened, however, that, in the tearing down of the building, a soldier was 
whom his = th, he tu seriously hurt ; he was carried into a room in a neighboring house. The 
of the throng ; yg neo, = y P°”' Emperor followed, stood by while he was bled, and while the surgeons examined 


the rioters.“ My people what is this "” he said ; his voice and bearing pro-|iih. stent of the injury, and having spoken kindly to him, and soothed and chee 
oY 2 jury, and having spoken y to him, and soo cheered 
claiming in an mstant who was present, and producing in the same instant “im, and provided for his being well tended in a hospital, he withdrew, having 


hushed and reverential stillness. . - 
Every eye was fixed upon him ; he 


felicitated the owner of the fired house on the small extent of damage done. At 


|the time of this occurrence he was considerably indisposed, and under medical 


addressed 
shewed them the folly of their belief, the infatuation of their conduct. “ Have 
. ; ; : > _,||treatment. The next morning, erysipelas in the leg, (to which there had been 
Inot shared the infliction with you ? Has it not reached my own family * Have perhaps a previous tendency,) was brought out, occasioned by his having 


forgotten that my brother was taken from me b this malady? Do you 
the doctas have poisoned him a'so' Will you murder those who 


alone can give us help, and when you have murdered them die unaided ? God, | 


man, t us this visitation ; shall we make Him doubly angry 
a Steer avn to ona teat Hie has done it, by ascribing to the doctors 
work. of Lis own ? Father let us kneel and pray to Him to avert the 


The which but an instant before had been engaged in a 
riot and murder, was exchanged for penitence and devotion. To a man, that 
concourse fell upon their knees around their kneeling Tzar, and with tears and 
sobs joined their prayers with his pardon, they quietly. dispersed to their homes, 
blessing their great “father.” 

Nicholas is felt to be the ‘public frignd : little caring to glitter in the eyes o 
om a adn of abuses ; he enters into the driest questions of internal policy, 
personally investigating the evidence or statements placed before him, and 

the 


of affairs. 
He has done much for the advance of education, especially among the clergy 


and the serfs. ‘The condition of the former body has been materially elevated 


i i i people are already reaping the benefits which result 
from spiritual He founded a icultural, naval, 
and military schools, and gymnasin for the purposes of general education. He 
is gradually raising that great elernent in the prosperity and well-being of a na- 
tion—a middle class : in doing this, he has to fight against old habits and long- 
rooted prejudices ; but the object still makes way. 

At certain inted times, and on the observance of certain appointed forms, 


even the lowest, may gain access: to him, and reach his ear, either in person 
all, these occasions are, when, twice in the year, he gives) seives seen some indication. 


iti Two 
p pA aes aa the peasants splendid fetes, which are honoured by his own 


impezial presence and that of his family, and to which all are welcome who choose 
to present themselves. 


= 


‘|plunged through untrodden snow in a garden which lay around the flaming 
ouse. 

|| Many of the arrangements of the metropolis indicate his care for life and pro- 
'|perty ; indeed, it may be observed, in passing, that a large portion of his 4 
‘jant and half-savage subjects, in their secret thoughts, hold him responsible for 
' their well-being or misfortune even m those matters which pass the power of 
‘man’s control : so, if the harvest is good, “God,” they say, “looks favourably 
\jon the Tzar,” or “ God blesses us in the Tzar,” or «« God and the Tzar bless us : 
‘lif it fail, or if some disaster occur, the whispered thought will be, “ Why is God 
| angry with the Tzar?” or “ God is angry with the Tzar,” or “ God and the Tzar 
are 

Now, to meet a respo.sibility like this might seem awful indeed; but the de- 
votion of these people is unbounded. But if Nicholas cannot stay the plague, 


| 


and energies are concentrated at hone. We have seen|| + the flood, or cause the unwilling earth to bring forth her increase ; yet 


||he can and does share disaster with his people when it occurs, and he exercises 


every means that human foresight can devise to avert it. If an accident occurs 


of his own pen, amid the most tedious details) enonget workmen or others, it is inquired into with rigid scrutiny. If careless- 


ness be proved to have been the cause, the negligent parties are subjected to 
punishment, varying in degree according to the circumstances. Dw.ag the 
tame when the river is freezing in the autumn, or thawing in the spring, and con- 
jsequently © across it is insecure, the police are stationed along its banks 
to prevent fool-hardy attempts, which would be made at the risk of life. The 
* mugies ” (serfs) employed in the Government works, and especially the per- 
jsons labouring in the Government manufactories, are tended with the greatest 
jjcare. ‘here is a manufactory at Alexandrofisky, twelve versts from Peters- 
burgh, the regulations of which are so benevolent, beautiful, and efficient, that it 
|}would do honour to England were the model followed. 

Of the simplicity and affability of the Emperor’s personal habits, we have our- 


When a tall figure, wrapped in a plain grey officer's cloak, leaped upon the 
English shores, and was announced to us as Emperor of all the Russias, and 
when he slept nightly, whilst in our island, on his leathern bed filled with fresh 


Kor is his ear open to his subjects alone ; it likes to catch the sense of Europe ‘ |straw, we ourselves saw something of the manner of his life. In the same plain 
he is a.constant reader of several of the most unportant continental gazettes, and) grey officer's cloak, and wearing the plumed officer's cap, he is to be seen daily 


; it with a political bearing, whether E 
yes anion several of the foreign frequently re- 
main with him discussing questions of European policy : and sometimes the Em- 
peror will laugh with them at some article abusing himself which may have ap- 
peared in one of the latest foreign newspapers. . 

Nicholas is known not only as the friend and father of his empire, collective- 
ly, but also of his subjects i ividually. When danger attacks, though it be but 
onan small number, or some isolated family, he is still at hand to protect and 
help. His care for the lives and property of his subjects is in many ways ob- 
servable. It is touchingly so in the case of fires ; 4 calamity from which he him- 


the proven with respect to fires is at once so singular and so efficient, that 
a brief account of it may not be deemed uninteresting. 

It is now made illegal to build with wood in St. Petersburgh or other large 
towns ; but as, in the infancy of the capital, there was much wood building, some. 
of which still remains, it happens that fires are not unfrequent there : whilst ow- 
ing to the frozen state of the river and canals, during half the year, they are par. 
ticularly dangerous. To meet this danger the most efficient regulations are es- 


Throughout the city, at iven distances, watch-towers are placed, at the sum- 
mit of each of evil hy sentinel, night and day, to give the alarm when 
the accident occurs. It is his duty, on the instant of observing a fire, to touch 
a bell, when the officers, in attendance below, telegraph the information to the 
different fire stations, and to the lmperial palace, conveying also the intelligence; 


lish, French, or Ger- driving agile through the streets of his met 


is in his one-horse sledge, ac- 
companied only by the coachman who conducts him. Like his progenitor, Peter 
the Great, he completely dispenses withthe Asiatic pomp and splendour, which 
used to attend the every motion of a Tzar. Surely there is majesty in this 
union of power so immense as his, with habits so simple and confiding. He is 
frequently met on foot in the streets absolutely alone, and the ‘iemplinee con- 
tact into which he then comes with his subjects of every degree is sometimes 
the occasion of drawing forth his affability, and proving the kindliness of his na- 
ture. The etiquette on meeting him is, for men to uncover the head and for 
women to courtesy. He returns all salutations, not excepting those of the mean- 
est peasants. 

It happened once that as he was thus walking alone, he came up witha Frenche 
man newly arrived in St Petersburgh, who, ignorant of the reciprocal considera- 
ton there deemed due from man to man, was smoking hiscigar. The Emperor, 
dressed as usual in his officer's cap and cloak, passed hun, and bowing, said— 
“ Sir, it is not permitted here to smoke in the public streets.” 

« Why ?” said the Frenchman. 
he, is not considered polite to those who walk there also ; therefore it is for- 
|bidden.” 
“T respect authority ; I obey.” He threw away his cigar, continued walk- 
ing by the side of the supposed officer, and with French facility entered into con- 
versation, which he turned chiefly upon the country and the Government ; the 
Emperor giving hum much information. 

thas many persons saluted his companion. 
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« You appear, Monsieur,” he said, “ to possess a large acquaintance here.” 

« That is the fact,” said the Emperor. 

They walked on, the Frenchman talking, the Emperor replying. 

More salutations, uncapped heads, and low reverences, raised the curiosity of 
the stranger. 

« You appear, Monsieur,” said he, “ to be a person of consequence here ; I 
fear I have been most unceremoniously intruding upon your time and patience ; 
surely you must be the Governor-General.” 

« T have been happy to afford information to a stranger ; you are mistaken in 
supposing me to be the Governor-General.” 

« Why then, do all persons whom we meet, salute you !” 

« Because I am their Emperor.” 

The astonished foreigner, gratified with his adventure, paid his willing hom- 

also. 

eon one occasion, when he had been engaged on a distant and ex- 
oe from which he was to return by way of the Black Sea, the Empress and 

is family had traversed the wide empire, and hastened to the port at which he 
was to land, to meet him there. ‘The Empress was told that the Imperial ves- 
sel was in sight, and entering a c with her children, she hastened to the 
shore. A boat was lowered ; it ne the land ; each party could see the other : 
the Emperor leaped upon the sand, and, that carriage in his eye, and all affec- 
tion in his soul, was passing forward, when a ‘Tartar girl threw herself on the 
ground before him, and held to him a paper. 

« Was there no other moment for you to choose,” he said, “ than this, 
when after lengthened absence, | am about to meet the Empress and my chil- 

Still she kneeled before him. “Sire,” said she, “ the Tartars also are your 
children ;” and looking up to his face with archness and infinite affection, revealed 
the features of his daughter the Grand Duchess Marie. 

The Emperor.frequently visits the nursery where the lovely babes (now three 
in number) of his son the Grand-Duke Heritier, are to be found, and placing him- 


self on a low stool beside them, seeks a few minutes’ recreation from his severe 


concerns, in joining their tiny sports. Many a time have he and the Empress, 
durmg the infancy of their own children, sat down with their trasty old nurses, 
and taken with them and their babes their cup of tea. Those nurses were Scotch 
and English women. 

It may be proper to apologize for having obtruded into this account of a great 


age, some very trifling circumstances and anecdotes. In excuse or justi-; 


fication for having done so, the writer would observe, that many pens are ready 
to paint the monarch, few attempt to paint the man, and yet the man hangs close 
upon the monarch ; they are in such concert, that an acquaintance with the one 
is partially a knowledge of the other. It is but for ignorant spectators who look 
from afar, to imagine that the acts done by the rulers of a nation, are acts simply 
and singly of policy, that head alone directs the destinies of an Empire ; those 
who are nearer the scene, or who more truly judge, discover that human pas- 
sions, bent of character or temperament, or the results of an education, are not 


scent as eagerly as if a treasure of venison lay beneath his nose. This at 


his friend of Skye, and away they trot as slyly to the hill as any con 

of poachers. Now our pepper-and-mustard hero is beating the whine-bushes, 

while his comrade stands outside the cover, ready to on the first rabbit 

that makes its appearance. whine, ch 

ucted by signs as significant and as well understood as the most ingenious sys- 
tem of marine signalising. 

Independent of the humble kind of expression which gesticulation implies, 
many of the higher animals are possessed of vocal . by which they ean 
give the most intelligible utterance to their feelings of delight, pain, fear, alarm, 
recognition, affection and the like. Nor does this language differ in t but 

egree from that which we ourselves enjoy. Our organs may be of a 
greater variety of tones and modulations: and yet in some cases this is more 
‘than questionable : all that can be said is, that the human organization is 
ble of more perfect articulation, and this articulation is a thing of art, imitation, 

experience, depending upon the higher degree of intelligence with which the 
(Creator has endowed us. brute creation express their feelings and passions 
‘by certain sounds, which are intelligible not only to those of their own species, 
great to animals. Man, in his natural state, does little 
or nothing more. It ts civilization—the memory of many experiences, aided 
ject receiving a name founded on association with with previously-known ob- 
ects, and cach conception receiving expression by association with ideas for- 
unerly entertained. Nothing of this kind takes place among animals : their limit- 
led endowments do not permit of it, as the range of their existence does not re- 
uire it. ‘Their language may be considered as stationary in a natural state, 
‘ ugh capable of some curious inodifications under human training, or even un- 


er certain peculiar changes of natural condition. It is to this range of animal 
expression that we would now direct attention. 

Take that barn-yard cock, for example, which five mmutes ago was crowing 
defiance from the top of the paling to his rival over the way. and hear him now 
crowing a very different note of delight and affection to his assembled dames. 
\In a few minutes you may hear his peculiar “ cluck, cluck,”’ over some tid-bit 
jhe has discovered to which he wishes to direct thew attention ; his long-su 
|\pressed guttural cry of alarm, if the mastiff happens to be prowling in the an 

Iborhood , or lus soft blurr of courtship, when woomg the atlections of some par- 
‘ticular female. All of these notes, even to the minutest modulation, are known 
ito the tenants of the barn-yard, which invariably interpret them in the sense 
jwere intended. Or take the barn-yard hen, and observe the language by whi 
jshe communicates with her young. By one note she collects and entices them 
junder her wing, by another calls them to partake of some insect or grain she 
thas discovered, by a third warns them of , should any bird of prey be 
sailing above, by a fourth calls them away to another place, or leads them home, 
jshould they have strayed to a distance. Nor are these various calls known in- 
jstinctively, as is generally believed, by the young brood. We have watched 
the habits of the barn-fowl with the closest scrutiny, and are convinced that a 


less busy or influential with the acts that emanate from the throne or the coun-||knowledge of the mother’s notes is, to the young, a process of acquirement : in 
cil-chamber, than with the petty doings of the fire-side in humble life. Man is)|the same manner as a human child quickly, but nevertheless by degrees, tearns 


man still, in what position soever he may be found ; subject to the same varie- 
ties ; as he is in himself, so will he be in his office. 
“ Pigmies are pigmies still, though placed on Alps, 
And pyramids, are pyramids in vales.” 


ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 

Langu far as the communication of ideas by certain modes of contact, 
by gesture, or by sounds, can be called by that name—seems to be possessed in 
common by all living creatures. ‘The first or simplest form in which this faculty 
is manifested among animals, is that of contact—a species of intercommunica- 
tion beautifully illustrated by the habits of such insects as the ant. “If you 
scatter,” say the authors of the Introduction to Entomology, “ the ruins of an 


ant’s nest in your apartment, you will be furnished with a proof of their lan-|| 


guage. The ants will take a thousand different paths, each going by itself, to 
increase the chance of discovery ; they will meet and cross each other in all di- 
rections, and perhaps will wander long before they can find a spot convenient for; 
theirreunion. No sooner does any one discover a little chink in the floor, through 


‘to comprehend tones of affection, doting, chiding, and the like. ‘The know 
jof the lower anunals is in almost every instance acquired ; a pr ly 
‘more rapid in them than in man, as they much sooner reach the limit of their 
growth and perfection. Animal language is most perfect and varied among such 
animals as are gregarious in their habits. Let the most ignorant of natural his- 
tory attend for a few days to the habits of a flock of birds, a herd of oxen, horses, 
deer, elephants, or the like, and he will find that they make use of a variety of 
ds oiten totally different from each other. Friendly recognition, hatred, fear, 
jmirth, satisfaction, the discovery of food, hunger, and so on, are expressed each 
iby a peculiar note, which is distinctly and instantly comprehended by the whole 
flock. And as among men, when simple sounds are insufficient, so among ani- 
jmals gesticulation is made use of to assist the comprehension and deepen the 
jimpression. 

If then, animals are really in possession of a voeal language, it may be asked, 
is that language capable of any modification, improvement, or deterioration ; 
jand have we any evidence to that effect’! That animal language adinits of ex- 
jtensive modification, he have ample proof in the history of cage and singing-birds. 
The natural note of the canary is clear, loud, and rather harsh ; by careful train- 


which it can pass below, than it returns to its companions, and, by means of cer- 
tain motions of its antenne, makes some of them comprehend what route they 


sects, is much of the same nature, being almost entirely confined to contact, 
and rarely or ever partaking of gesticulation, which may be considered as the 
next form of language in the ascending scale. 

In expressing their wants, feelings, and passions, almost all the higher ani-) 


mals make use of gesticulation. ‘The dog speaks with his eye and ear as signifie | 
cantly as he does by his voice : the wagging of his tail is quite as expressive as) 


the shake of a human hand: and no pantomime could better illustrate consci-) 


ous error, shame, or disgrace, than his hangiag ears, downcast look, and tail de-) 
pressed, as he slinks away under rebuke. The dog, indeed, is an admirable) 


physiognomist, whether actively or passively considered. If you can read crav-| 
ing, fear, or anger in his countenance, so he wiil kindness or surliness in yours, , 


just as readily as he can interpret the physiognomy of one of his own a 


Observe that huge mastiff gnawing a bone on the other side of the street, and 
see how the Newfoundland that is coming up on this side deports himself, First 
he stands stock-still : not a muscle of his frame is moved: the mastiff takes no 
notice of him. Next, he advances a few steps, looks intently, wags his tail once 
or twice : still not a glance from the mastiff, which is evidently striving not to} 
observe him. On the Newfoundland goes, with an indifferent amble, keeping} 
as closely to this side as he can, and thinks no more of the mastiff. Had the. 


are to pursue to find it, sometimes even accompanying them to the spot : these,| 


in their turn, become the guides of others, till all know which way to direct their} 


steps.” The mode of communication employed by bees, beetles, and other | 


ing, and breeding from approved specimens, that note can be rendered clear, full, 
and mellow as that of the finest instrament. We have farther proof of such 
|modification, in the fact of a young canary being made to imitate the notes of 
ithe linnet or the goldfinch, just as either of these may be taught the song of the 
jeanary. ‘The starling and blackbird may be trained to forsake their wood notes 
wild, and to imitate the human whistle to perfection in many of our national 
melodies. Nay, the parrot, starling, raven and even the canary, may be taught 
to articulate certain words and phrases with more precision and emphasis than 
the tyros of the elocutionist. Nor is artificial traming always necessary to ac- 
complish such modification ; for we have the gay and lively mocking bird of 
America producing, of his own free-will, almost every modulation, from the clear 
mellow tones of the wood-thrush, to the savage scream of the bald eagle. « While 
ithus exerting himself,’ says Wilson, + A person destitute of sight would suppose 
[that the whole feathered tribe had assembled together on a trial of skill, each 
striving to produce his utmost effect, so perfect are his imitations. He many 
‘times deceives the sportsman, and sends o_ in search of birds that perhaps are 
jnot within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates ; even birds them- 
selves are frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by 
|the fancied call of their mates, or drive with precipitation into the depth of thick- 
ets af the scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. The mocking 
bird loses little of the power and energy of his song by coniinement. In his 
domesticated state, when he commences his career of song, it is impossible to 
jetand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog—Cesar starts up, wags his tail, 
and runs to meet his master; he squeaks out like a chicken—and the hen hur- 


latter, however, lifted his head from the bone, had he exchanged one glance of ries about with hanging wings and bristling feathers, chucking to protect her 


recognition, had he brushed his tail even once along the pavement, the New-| 
foundland would have gone gambolling up to him, even though the two might) 
have had a tussle about the bone in the long-ron. Here, then, is an example of} 
strict physiognomy or pantomime, quite as well understood between animals as! 
the most ardently-expressed sounds. Again, mark that couple of terriers, bound) 
on a secret rabbiting excursion to yonder hill-side. ‘Two minutes ago, that! 
shaggy native of Skye was dozing on his haunches, as little dreaming of a rab-| 
bit-hunt as of a journey to the antipodes. But his little pepper-and-mustard) 
friend awoke him from his reverie, and pricking up his ears, gambolled signifi- 
cantly around him. Next he scampered onwards for a dozen of yards or so,| 
looked anxiously back, again scampered forward, looked back, whined, and re-) 
tumed. Then he set eut, scenting the ground as if he had made some import-| 
ant discovery, stopped suddenly, made a short detour, tracking some imaginary 


injured brood. ‘The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of 
la passing wheelbarrow, follow with great trath and rapidity. He repeats the 
‘tune taught him by his master, though of considerable length, fully and faithful- 
ly. He rans over the quivering of the canary, and the clear whistlings of the 
\Virginian nightingale or redbird, with such superior execution and effect, that 


'|the mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent, 


while he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exertions.’ 
| As there is thus an evident capability of modification, so there must, to a 
lcertain degree, be improvement or deterioration, as surrounding circumstances 
‘are favourable or unfavourable to the development of the vocal power. A 
young canary brought up in the same room with a goldfinch and linnet, if he 
oes not slavishly adopt the nojes of either, will often be found to 
them to his own natural music. The natural voice of the dog, so far ag 


= 
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that can be ascertained from wild species of the vag eg more a yelp and snarl| mand of a large army intended to crush the small remnant of the patriot forces, 
than a bark ; and yet what is more full and sonorous the voice of the New- and to extinguish the smouldering embers of the revolution, went over to the 
foundland or mastiff! The wild horse—depending so much as it does upon the cause of the patriots, and at once changed the whole face of affairs. In truth, 
society of its kind—acquires the nicest modulations of neighing, so as to ex- the defection of Iturbide was in itself the revolution. The independence of the 
press pleasure, fear, recognition, the discovery of pasture, and so forth; while country was achieved without a single battle, or a blow being struck by Spain. 
the laboured hack has scarcely, if at all the -ommand of its vocal organs. The) But the real patriots of the country very soon discovered that it was not the |i- 
voice of animals is just as evidently strengthened and increased in variety of| berty of their country which they had achieved, but only a change of masters. 
tone by practice, as is thatof the human singer and orator, and thus becomes) In one year and three months after the adhesion of Iturbide to the cause of in- 


= 


capable of expressing a wider range of ideas. Indeed it is certain that, if ani- dependence, he usurped the supreme power, and was declared Emperor by the 
are 


mals in situations where the use of their language is not required, | 
they will in a short time lose the faculty of speech altogether. Thus, on the 
coral island of Juan de Neva, where the dogs have been left from time to time, 
and where, finding abundance of food, they have multiplied prodigiously, it is) 
asserted that the breed have entirely lost the faculty of Racking. e knew an 
instance of a young canary, just bursting into song, which was rendered perma- 
nently dumb by being shut up in a darkened chamber, and by occasionally having 
a cloth thrown over its cage, that its notes might not disturb an invalid. ‘This 
treatment was continued for several months ; and so effectually did it destroy, 
the clear, brilliant notes of the youngster, that he was never afterwards known 
to utter a note beyond a simple ‘ tweet, tweet’ of alarm. As the human speech 


is affected by disease and old age, so likewise is that of the lower animals. The 
husky, paralytic voice of the old shepherd-dog, is a very different thing from the 
full-toned bark of his athletic years ; formerly, its modulations could give expres- 


sions to joy, fear, anger, reproach, and the like ; now, its monotony is destitute 
of all mesninn. We were once in possession of a starling, which we had taught 
to utter a number of phrases, and to whistle in perfection a couple of Scottish 
melodies. After a severe moulting attack, not only was his power of voice des- 
troyed, but his memory apparently so inuch affected, that phrases and melodies 
were ever after jambled incoherently ther ; much like the chattering of an 
old man in his dotage, or like those individuals who, after severe fevers, forget 
some of the languages they have acquired, or make themselves intelligible 
through a new jargon of ish, French, and Latin phrases. 

But it may be asked—if the lower animals thus make use of a vocal language, 
are those to whom it is addressed at all times capable of interpreting its meaning ' 
The well known habits of ious animals, in our opinion, ought to answer 
this question. Every individual in a herd of wild horses or deer, most perfectly 
understand every jesture and sound of the watch or leader, which is stationed 
for the general safety. Nor is such understanding altogether instinctive, but a 
process of training and tuition quite analogous to what takes place in our own 
case. Farther, speech, if we may so call it, of one animal is not only un- 
derstood by the animals of its class, but in a great measure by the other ani- 
mals that are in the habit of frequenting the same localities. ‘Thus the chaffinch, 
which discovers the sparrow-hawk sailing above, instantly utters a note of alarm 
—a note known not only to the other chaffinches, it understood and acted upon 
by all others of the feathered race within hearir.s. The suspension of every 
— rustling into the thicket beneath, the sly cowering into the first recess, 
or the clamour of impotent rage, abundantly attests how well they have mter- 
preted the original note of alanm. But if ail other evidence were wanting of the 
capacity of the lower animals to interpret other voices than their own, the fact 
that many of them learn to interpret human words, and to distinguish human 
voices, would be sufficient attestation. ‘Thus the young horse taken from the 
hills, learns in a few months to discriminate the words spoken to him by his dri- 
ver ; andso do the ox, the dog, and other domesticated anunals. ‘This comprepen- 
sion of vocal sounds evidently implies a sense of language—a sense that, on 
their part also, the expression of certain sounds will meet with a certain inter- 


pretation. 
Such is the ap te the lower animals: limited, no doubt, when com- 
the human race ; yet all-sufficient for their wants, and only! 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 
[Third Notice.]} 


lude to Santa Anna, a man who—there is no denying it—has been guilty of, 
great atrocities, but who, if Mr. Thompson be correct, is not of unmitigated) 
brutality nor void altogether of qualities becoming a soldier and a magistrate. 
We are not about to defend him,—that would indeed be a hard task, but if he. 
can find a man able and willing to say but a sentence in his behalf, let that man 
be heard. “ Audi alteram partem.” 


army and a wild mob of ragged leperos. Although there was a large number 
of republicans, and as enthusiastic and devoted patriots as any country ever pro- 
duced, the revolution was really no more a movement in favor of liberty than 
was that of 1809. Its real authors were the priests, and therefore it succeeded. 
Certain decrees of the Spanish Cortes, confiscating the estates, and otherwise 
encroaching upon the prerogatives of the church, caused great excitement 
amongst the Mexican clergy, and they put the ball of revolution in motion, never 
dreaming that it would roll as far as it did. The basis of the movement was 
what was called the plan of Iguala, or the ‘Three Guarantees, which was drawn 
up by Iturbide, and submitted by him to the chiefs of the army on the 24th 
February, 1821, who were then assembled at Iguala. This paper sets forth the 
jthree grext objects of the revolution :— 
| 1. The preservation of the holy Catholic religion. 
| 2. The mtimate union of Creoles and Europeans. 
| 3%. The separate independence of Mexico. 
| ‘The form of the government was to be a limited monarchy, and the crown to 
be offered to Ferdinand VIJ. As I before remarked, the defection of Iturbide 
consummated the revolution without the shedding of one drop of blood. He 
who had proven himself false to his king, was not less so to his country and the 
jcause of liberty which he had espoused. He very soon evinced by many arro- 
jgant and arbitrary acts what were his real purposes and objects, and on the 
night of the 18th of May, 1822, he was proclaimed emperor. Having thus, by 
\double treachery to his sovereign and country, acquired the supreme power, 
first acts showed that he was ambitious to add to the epithets to which he had 
jentitled himself, that of tyrant also 

No similar body, under like circumstances, has evinced more virtue, firmness, 
land constancy, than did the Congress of Mexico in resisting the usurpation and 
tyranny of Iturbide, surrounded as he was by his pretorian band. But all re- 
sistance seemed in vain, and the power of the usurper seemed to be firmly es- 
tablished, the republican paity utterly crushed, and the spirit of liberty itself 
‘extinguished, except in a few heroic bosoms. Bravo had retired to the south, 
jand Victoria was hiding himself in the caverns of the mountains, whilst Itur- 
bide was revelling in imperial splendor, surrounded by an army of fifteen thou- 
sand men. 
Such was the state of things in Mexico in January, 1823, when General Santa 
Anna, then only a Colonel, and in command of a single regiment in Vera Cruz, 
jraised the banner once more of republican liberty, and forthwith commenced his 
jmarch towards Mexico, unsupported but by his own regiment. I[turbide de- 
jspatched General Echavari to meet him, and, as he did not doubt, to crash the 
rebellion at a single blow. After various skirmishes between Jalapa and Vera 
\Crez, where they met, Santa Anna managed to bring over General Echavari to 
\the republican cause, with all his foree. ‘his at once gave him the command of 
ja respectable army, and well-grounded hopes of success. Santa Anna was 
ithen only thirty years of age, and had no extended reputation in the country. 
'He was only known as an intrepid and successful Colonel of a regiment, and he 
jwisely considered that the great interests involved, required that the chief com- 
jmand should be given to some of the old heroes of the Revolution, whose name 
jwould be a watchword for every Mexican patriot ; and he at once determined to 


‘call Victoria from his hiding-place in the mountains, to give him the chief com- 


| mand, and to serve in a subordinate station himself. The revolution was soon 


consummated ; Iturbide dethroned and banished, and a federal Republic ulti- 

|mately established. Santa Anna, from the first, declared in favor of this form 

‘of government, and zealously aided in its establishment. There was another 

and a powerful party in favor of a central government. He emenrees sustained 
y 


thought, 


movement for the establishment of a Republican government in Mexico, end 
‘under cir-umstances in which very few men would have had the boldness to 
have attempted it. When the whole country was trembling under the absolute 
and despotic power of Iturbide, and the spirit of resistance and the hopes of 
liberty almost extinguished, unsupported but by his single regiment, he unfurled 
|his banner, and instantly commenced the march towards the capital, where Itur- 


|\bide was surrounded by 15,000 veteran troops. Where shall we find an instance 
llof greater disinterestedness than that of this young and ambitious officer, sur- 


General Santa Anna has for the last quarter of a century played so consp!- rendering to another the chief command, and the glory of the achievement, if 


in the drama of Mexican politics and civil war, as to have attracted, 


it should be successful, at the same tune that his own danger and responsibility 


in 
the attention of ‘the world, and to have tade his name in some degree historic || were in no degree diminished in the event ef a failure ! 
No history of his country for that period can be written without the constant)| A passing word as to Gen. Victoria. ‘The annals of the Mexican war of in- 
par yale his name , roe I regard him, as more than any other man, the| (dependence furnish many weideuts aud characters worthy of a place in the pages 


au finisher of the 
ence and a Republican form of government. ‘The tirst abortive effort whic 
in 


t and successful strugyle of Mexico for = ee jof Plutarch—luminous traces in the general darkness of faction and anarchy— 
; ort. was) ‘none of these characters command more of my respect than that of Guadaloupe 
1809, by Hidalgo and Allende, had not for its object the estab-) Victoria. Through all the changing phases of that struggle he was always con- 


lishment of a Republic, or of free institutions ; if, indeed, free institutions can| stant and faithful. He never despaired of the ultimate success of the cause of 
exist under any other -= of government. ‘hat movement had its —— in| |republican liberty—faltered in its support, or compromised with its enemies. 


feelings of enthusiastic devoted loyalty, which up to that time was t 
ling passion in the heart of every Spamard. ‘The abdication of the legitimate 


and Morelos, Victoria fled to the mountains, where he remained in concealment 


er a |When the Spanish power had entirely suppressed the insurrection of Hidalgo 


ference of the sovereignty of the country to the Emperor of France, — /his country was his real as it was his professed object, he rallied under his stand- 
ries 


country had for centuries been regarded as the hereditary ene:ny of Spain, were 
the true of the insurrection in Mexico in 1809. It was begun under the 
auspices of the Spanish viceroy, and had for its object, real as well 2s professed, 


the saving of that portion of his dominions for Ferdinand VII! Although that| 


movement was commenced by Hidalgo, a priest, and afterwards prosecuted by 
Morelos, another priest, yet the great body of the clergy were opposed to it, and 
it of course failed. | say of course failed, for a residence in a Catholic country 
has thoroughly satisfied me that no political movement can succeed where that 
religion prevails, to which the priesthood is opposed. And it will constitute a 
new epoch in history whenever that priesthood is not opposed to any great move- 
ment m favor of human liberty. t know 20 sympathy which is stronger than 
that of the Catholic clergy with ag sen er—nothing so fatal to these pre- 
tensions as the unshackling of the human mind by the spirit and the influence 
of free institutions. The struggle was continued with ever-c 

and various results, until 182], when Gien. Iturbide, a Spanish 


in com- 


i|filling the high station which it was in his power to have done, and revelling in 


|rman, with a romantic devotion to the liberty of his country, never hesitated ip 
jhis course. The crowning glory of his life is, that he died so 


buried at the public expense, and this after filling the highest offices of his coun- 
jtry, where the facilities of peculation are infinite, and the practice of it much 
ing incom | common. 


I shall pass over um this notice of the public career of Santa Anna, all the 


that he was 


nferior because not combined with that higher intelligence which. after all, 
\ forms the true distinction between man and his fellows of the animal creation ee 
Before we take om leave, for the present, of this very clever work of Mr.) hy the most enlightened men, that the experunent had failed 
: Thompson, we desire to give from his candid pen some account of one who isin, “This short retrospect of Mexican history will, | think, satisfy the reader that 
fact more like a hunted fox than an Ex-President of a large Republic. We al- Santa Anna is entitled to all the credit of beginning the last and successful 
| 
| a in, the atrocious idy by waich it was obtained, and the trans-| until deceived by the professions of Jturbide, and believing that the arty ot 
||supreme power, we do not find Victoria mingling with the throng of his mimions, 
| the splendors of the Imperial Court. We find him again the occupant of his 
}jcavern in the mountains, enduring privations and sufferings which give to his life 
||more the air of a romance than of real history. Santa Anna again unfurls the 
; |banner of freedom, and Victoria again emerges from his hiding-place, and rallies 
i ilunder it. Wherever and whenever that banner was raised, without calculating 
| | the chances of success or the consequences of failure, tis brave and virtuous 
| 
| 


by 
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events of the war, in which he bore a part, between the dethronement of Itur | great a difference between the quiet expression of the face when at rest and in 
bide and the landing of the Spanish General Barradas at Tampico in the sum-|/1 gentle mood, and its terrible ferocity when highly excited. The mildness of 
mer of 1%29, in command of 4900 Spanish veterans, with the confident hope of||'he lamb and the fierceness of the enraged tiger would not much too strongly 
crushing for ever the revolutionary movement in Mexico. Active hostilities or|| »xpress this difference. Such is his character, by nature kind and affectionate, 
the part of the mother country had been so long suspended that Mexico did not|/hut subject to bursts of passion fiery and fierce. He is a Spaniard ; a race 
anticipate such an invasion, and was wholly unprepared to meet it. Santa Anna,|!which, with its many noble traits of character, is everywhere regarded as more 
who was in Vera Cruz, was no sooner informed of the landing of the Spaniard: ||than ordinarily sanguinary ; perhaps not more so by nature than others. They 
than he liately collected a force of seven hundred men and crossed the|;have been from the earliest period engaged in civil wars, and civil wars are 
gulf in open boats, a distance of sixty miles, and landed at Zuspan, avoiding the ||everywhere sanguinary to a proverb. That between the Goths and the Moors 
Spanish vessels of war which were cruising in the gulf. From Zuspan he trans-||!asted for eight hundred years, and there were elements in that protracted con- 
ed his troops in canoes and perogues across the Lake Jomiahua, and disem-|/test calculated to increase even the characteristic ferocity of civil wars. It was 
barked within three leagues of Tampico, which town the Spanish army then oc-|| « religious war, and more even than that, it was a war of races. The civil war 
eupied. Santa Anna was informed when he landed that Gen. Barradas had gone||between the mother couutry and Mexico, in which Santa Anna was bred, was 
on an expedition into the interior with three thousand men, leaving one thousand! not the best possible school for lessons of clemency. No quarter was pany 


to garrison the fortress. He resolved on an immediate attack, which he made|/the law of that war, at least on the part of Spain, and almost the only law w 
at daylight the next morning, Ist of August, 1829, and after a vigorous assault|;Spain respected. It would be strange indeed, if one brought up in such a school 
of four hours, the garrison capitulated. ‘The capitulation had scarcely been con ||should not have committed some acts not strictly conformable to our notions. 
cluded, when Gen. Barradas made his appearance at the head of three thousand] Yet, I believe, that with the exception of his conduct in Texas, and the order 
men; Santa Anna was cut off from the possibility of a retreat by the river for decimating the Texan prisoners of Mier, his character is free from stain in 
which flowed between the fort where he then was, and his quarters. Jn thi:||this particular; whilst his military career has been illustrated by many acts of 
critical emergency, nothing could have saved hun but one of those stratagems|/noble clemency which would do henor to any commander 
which have so often decided the fate of armies and of empires, and of which the} He attempts to justify himself for the shooting of the men of Col. Panning’s 
mind of Santa Anna has so often shown itself in an eminent degree froitful. H+ ||command, and for the massacre at the storming of the Alamo. As I had never 
iaged to imp Gen. Barradas with the cenviction that he was at the heac||before heard any justification whatever of either of these acts, I will state what 
of an overwhelming force, which the Spanish General the more readily believed||passed between Santa Anna and myself on this subject in the last interniew 
as he could not have ;magmed that without such a foree such an enterprise|}which | had with him. He was deseribing to me his first interview with Gen. 
would have been attempted. He, therefore, instead of an immediate attack | Jackson, at Washington city, and it was so characteristic of that gallant old 
proposed to enter into negotiations, and that whilst those negotiations were going! |man, that I will endeavour to give it m Santa Anna’s own words. When he 
on, Santa Anna should return to his own quarters ‘To this Santa Anna con-||arrived in Washington, Mr. Forsyth, then Seeretary of State, called upen him 
sented, and with drums beating and banners waving, crossed the river and re-||and requested that he would go with hum and see General Jackson, who was 
turned m safety to his quarters. ‘The mortification of Barradas was extreme ‘confined to his chamber, where he received Santa Anna. After the usual salu- 
when he ascertained that this miserable force of little more than six hundred) tations and ceremonies, and some short conversation on other subjects, General 
men had caused him such terror, and had escaped from his clutches; such.) lackson said to him: “ Well, General Santa Anna, tell me why you abandoned 
however, were the effects produced upon the Spanish General by the extraordi | the republican party in Mexico and went over tothe priests!’ Santa Annasaid 
nary gallantry of the act that he did not attack the Mexican General even after||to me, laughing heartily, that although he felt that it was rather an awkward 
he was informed of the extreme weakness of his force. Santa Anna was rein jaffair for the President of one republic to be catechized by the President of an- 
forced in a few days by some four ortive hundred men. He attacked the Span. |jother, yet that he answered the question to the entire satisfaction of General 


iards every night and generally successfully ; and on the 11th of September, : j| fae kson, by stating all the cireumstances of his position, and the condition of 
When he had finished his defence on this pomt, General Jackson 


7 vigorous attack was made upon the fort on the Bar, which was garrisoned by «) the country 
regiment of Spanish troops, when the Spanish Cieneral entered into a capitula- said to him: “ Well, Sir, now tell me another thing; why did you massacre the 
tion, surrendering all his arms and munitions of war ‘The remnant of the Span-|| fexans of Fanning’s command, and at the Alamo!” Santa Anna said that he 
ish invading army, amounting to about twenty-two hundred, sailed shortly atter-||then justified himself for those acts, or his participation in them, and that Gen, 
wards for Havana. Santa Anna’s force at no time exceeded fifteen hundred) Jackson expressed himself satisfied on that point also. I give you the state- 
men. ‘This was the last attempt which was made by Spain to recover her power |ment of Santa Anna. I of course do not vouch for it. When he told me this 
in Mexico. 1 could not forbear saying to him, “ Aad did General Jackson say that you had 
The revolution which Santa Anna set on foot and consummated in the fall of! |satisfied him on that pomt'’ “ Yes, he did, Sir,” was his reply. I then toid 
1941, whici; resulted m the overthrow and banishment of President Bustamente, ‘him that | had never heard one word in justification of those acts, and begged 
exhibited th same boldness im the undertaking, and tact and sagacity in its exe- |that he would repeat to me the substance of what he had said to General Jack- 
cution, Rustamente was in Mexico, in command of eight thousand troops : he ison. He said that he would do so with great pleasure ; that he was not sur- 
himself an old commander of much experience and reputation, and undoubted) prised that I bad never heard but one side of that matter, or of anything else 
courage; Santa Anna was on his estate at Mango de Clavo, near Vera Craz. \connected with the war between Texas and Mexico; that he knew, when he 
He pronounced (that is the Mexican word for commencing 4 revolution) against |travelled through the United States, shortly after those scenes m ‘Texas, that his 
Bustamente, and forthwith took up the line of march towards Mexico, at the ‘name was never mentioned but as a murderer and an assassin; “ Yes, Sir,” said 
head of four or five hundred men ; not soldiers, but such men as he could pic ki) he, ‘and it is most honourable to your countrymen, that nowhere did I receive 
up. about Vera Cruz, and on his estates ; and, with no other force but these rag-)/the slightest mdignity, but was treated everywhere with the most marked re- 
he had the audacity to show himself in the immediate vicinity of the |spect—even in the steamboats, where, as you know, there is not much ceremony 
cityof Mexico. Bustamente did not attack him for a few days, for some cause,!/or respect for persons.” 
probably contempt for the movement; but these few days were fatal to him,! As to the affair at the Almo, he said that it was not expected of any com- 
and in a few days more he was forced to surrender his power and leave the |mander to restrain his troops when a place was taken by storm, and still less so 
country. when the disproportion of the forces of the besiegers and besieged was so great 
A provisional government was organized by the chiets of the army assembled 2s to make a successsul defence altogether hopeless—that in such a case, to 
at Taeubaya, a village three miles from Mexico. By the seventh article of this protract the defeuce was a wanton sacrifice of the lives of the assailants—and 
provisional government, “as he understood it,” Santa Anna was invested, in| unjustifiable ; that scenes equally sanguinary were enacted by the troops under 
effect, with absolute power. ‘This provisional government was to last until « ‘the command of the Duke of Wellington at the storming of San Sebastian, 
new constitution was forined, aud the government organized under it. ‘his ‘Ciudad Rodirgo, and Badajos. The Texans who defended the Alamo did not ex- 
was not done until shortly before I left the country, and the only constitution |ceed one hundred and fifty men, without artillery, against between four and five 
which was in force during my residence there was the plan of ‘Tacubaya ; and | thousand Mexicans, with artillery. He added that he had seven different times 
must say, that of the hundreds of laws which were dictated by Santa Anna summoned them to surrender, and offered them quarter, which he would have ; 
during that time, I thik there were very few which were not wise and neces- taken the risk and responsibility of granting, but that they refused to accept it, a 
sary And it should redound to his lasting honor, that, surrounded as he was! and fouglit to the last and died gloriously. } 
by faction, intrigue, and enemies, who have since overthrown him, in no single) As to the shooting of Fanning’s men, he said that the campaign of Texas had 
instance was any man punished for a political offence. Very few dictators, in) been commenced under a special act of the Mexican Congress, providing that 
possession of absolute power for the same length of time, and surrounded by |no prisoners should be made ; and added, that if the law was a sanguinary one, | 
the same circumstances, can say as mueh. ‘The reader will, at least, agree that |that the odiuin should attach to the legislature which passed it, and net to the + 
he is not the sanguinary monster which some have supposed hua to be military commander who obeyed and executed it. I replied, that in that case, ie 
General Santa Anna, is now fifty-four years of age. He is about five feet ten) no capitulation should have been entered into, but that, after it had been done, | 
inches high, with a finely proportioned person. His complexion is of an olive it Was obligatory, and T saw no justifieation whatever for violating it. He re- 
cast, but not indicating any mixture of blood, although | believe he is not of| plied: “ ‘That is true ; and when the officer to whom Col. Fanning had surren- 
pure Castilian lineage. [| do not know that I have ever seen a more striking) ‘dered informed me of it, and of the capitulation, | wrote to himythat although 
and finely formed head and face ; there is searcely a feature or a point in either jit was a violation of the law, yet as he had cntered into the capitulation, it must 
that Spurzheim or Lavater would desire to change. I remember to have heard! be serupulously respected.” He said, that shortly after this, the officer in charge 
a distinguished American statesman remark when Santa Anna wa. in Washing- of the ‘Texan prisoners wrote to him that he was suffering extremely from want 
ton, that he had rarely seen a face indicative in a higher degree of talent, firm| of provisions, and that most of the Texan prisoners had secret arms, which they 
ness, and benevolence ; and when I say as I do, that I think that his face is not|'refused to surrender, and that there were constant indications of a revolt among 
an inaccurate index to the volume of his character, I beg the reader nut to start, them. ‘There were only about three hundred Mexican soldiers to guard near 
and lay down the book before he has read a few incidents which I propose to, five hundred Texans. He also said, that when he received this last communi- 
narrate, and for most of which I vouch, as they have passed under my own ob- cation, he sent to the officer in command a copy of the law of the Mexican 
servation. I am well aware that [ should better satisfy the yreat mass of read-! Congress above referred to, but ordered him expressly to commit no act of un 
ers both in this country and Mexico, by speaking in a different vein of this now necessary cruelty ; and if any executions were ordered, that it must be done 
fallen man; but it would be both unjust and ungrateful in me to do so. I trust only in cases of clear guilt and from stern necessity, and strictly according to 
that I may without impropriety say, that the history of my mission will shoy-' military usage. He said much more upon this pomt, but the above is the sub- 
that I never stooped to flatter General Santa ‘Anna when at the height of his| stance. I confess that whilst I thought his defence for the slaughter of the 
power, neither can I find it in my heart to traduce him now. He has at different) Alamo in some degrec an exculpation, that the shooting of Fanning’s command, 
times, at my instance, released from imprisonment more than two hundred Texan) prisoners of war under a formal capitulation, was wholly unyu and an 
prisoners, and has so often afforded me that highest of all happiness, that of act of unmitigated murder—a guilt from which Santa Anna is not free, as the 
making others happy, that I should be gratified to know that in his present fallen’ officer committing the act was never punished for it. 
state anything which I may write of him has given him one moment's gratifica-| The decimation of the prisoners of Mier I regarded as an act of much greater 
tion. I shall not, however, be betrayed by this desire into writing one line which, atrocity than either of the others. ‘Those prisoners were not on parole, and had 
my own deliberate judgment does not approve. a perfect right to escape if they could ; nothing was more common in the Penine 
Mme. Calderon de la Barca bears testimony to the grace, ease, naturalness of| sular war, than for British officers to refuse to be released on their parole, pre | 
his manners, and the thoughtfulness and repose which are so striking in his coun- ferring to take the chanees of conte not to deprive themselves of the 


tevanee; and on this subject there is no authority so conclusive as that of a of serving again during the war, When the news of the re-capture of the Mier 
" ners was received in Mexico, Gen. Bravo was acting as President ad inte- 


well-bred and accomplished lady. I have seen no countenance except that of | priso 
General Jackson, whose range of expression was so great, where there was so, rim, and issued an order that they should all be shot. As soon as | heard of 
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this, I called at the office of M. Bocanegra, the Minister of Foreig: Affairs, and| 
‘in the most respectful manner, expressed the hope that all the privileges of pri-| 
soners of war would be extended to the Texans, and that no act of wadue seve-| 
rity would be committed. He was very much excited, and it was the only in-| 
stance, in all my intercourse with him, that his conduct was not dignified and 
courteous ; for he is a very polished and amiable gentieman. He said to me 
They are not American citizens, and you have, therefore, no right to interpose; 
in their behalf. I replied: They are human beings and prisoners of war, and it) 
is tise right and the duty of all nations to see that Mexico does not violate the 
principles and the usages of civilized war—more particularly it is the duty o!) 
the United States to maintain those laws and usages on this Continent. He. 
ied with much wxemth, that Mexico would listen to no suggestion upon the} 
t, from ap; quarter. [ rose from my seat, and said: Then, Sir, shoot 
them as soon as you choose, but let me tell you, that if you do you will at once 
involve in this war a much more powerful enemy than Texas—end took my) 
leave. An express was immediately sent, countermanding the order to shoot! 
them all, and another order given that they should be decimated, which was ex-, 
ecuted. I afterwards received from some of the Texan prisoners, a heart-sick. | 
ing account of the execution of those upon whom the lot fell. It was a cold-| 
and atrocious murder, of as gallant men as any conntry can boast of.) 
A career of public service, now not a short one, has afforded me no happiness at} 
all equal to that which I derive from reflecting upon the part which | bore in this) 
transaction. I may have been the instrument of saving the lives of a hundred 
and fifty or more of those brave and patriotic, but unfortunate men. 

In a military career of thirty years, these are the only instances, so far as I) 
have ever heard, of any acts of cruelty or even severity, perpetrated by Santa! 
Anna. In the various civil wars in which he has borne a conspicuous part, and, 
always been successful, he has not only spared the lives and property of his! 
vanquished enemies, but if, as was geverally the case, they were banished, am 


them on their parole, they will not respect it, and [ gain nothing by making them 
prisoners, for they wamed . oly take up arms again, as did the prisoners of the 
Santa le Expedition, and,’ he added, © | was informed that you intended to 
isk the release of these prisoners; but | beg that you will not do it, for great 
as the pleasure would be to oblige you, my duty forbids it.” | told him that he 
<new that | was not ,apt to abandon my purposes, and that | would ask it, and 
what was more, that I knew he would release them. I added that the prisoners 
taken at San Antonio did not know that it was the Mexican army that was ap. 
proaching, but supposed it was a band of robbers which was infesting the place ; 
the ‘Texans had all told me so. He replied, «1 know they say so, but it is not 
true; Gen. Wall entered San Antomo, with cannon and music, and any one 
kuows that robber bands have neither.” « Well,” said I, « if they did, they 
were defending their homes and hearths, and a gallant defence they made, and 
i generous enemy should respect them the more.” + That,” said he, “is put- 
ting the matter on a different footing. Are there any particular individuals of 
the San Antonio prisoners whom you wish released ' ‘+ Yes, there are.” «+ Then,” 
said he, “ send me a list of their names to-morrow.” “ No, | will give them to 
you now,” I replied. « Very well,” said he, * who are they!” TI answered, 
“allof them. How ean I distinguish between men, all strangers to me, per- 
sonally, whose cases are in all respects the same, and why should you!” « Well,” 
said he, with manifest emotion, “| have been advised not to do st, and had made 
up my tind that I would not, but you shall take them all with you.” 

In giving this narrative, I have been forced to speak more frequently of my- 
self than | could wish; | could simply have stated that those men were liberated 
atiny request, but that would most madequately have conveyed the idea of the 
true character of the transaction,—the yielding of all considerations of policy, 
to the promptings of feelings of generosity and kindness. | do not believe, that 
of the hundreds of Americans in Mexico, there was one who would net promptly 


‘Ihave done all that I did. No unworthy motive can be imputed to Santa Anna 


ple provision was made for them, which was punctually paid ; a somewhat rare|jlor (his act; iny functions as Minister had ceased, and | was then only a private 
thing in Mexico. There was one single exception to this remark : Gen. Mexia,) American citizen, who had no power to serve him in any way, and whose name, 
who was beaten at the battle of Acayeta, at the head of an insurrectionary army,| even, he would in all probability never again hear mentioned. 
was ordered to be shot in one hour. When the order was communicated to him,,| During the war in Yucatan the government of Mexico was ina great exigency 
he said : “General Santa Anna is very generous ; if [ had made him prisoner, for thirty or forty thousand dollars. Mr. Hargoos, an American merchant of 
I should not have given him fifteen minutes.” They were playing at a game /Vera Cruz, advanced the money upon the personal pledge of Santa Anna, that 
upon which each had staked his head, and Mexia lost. jit should be paid at a stipulated time at the custom-house in Vera Cruz. Mr. 
There were some occurrences which passed under my own eye, and for the; Hargoos at the time appomted presented his order and was refused payment. 
truth of which I vouch, will better illustrate the character of General Santa) \ few days afterwards, Santa Anna was in Vera Cruz, and Mr. H. called to see 
Anna than any genera! dissertation of mine, and which will be entitled to more hum, and informed him that he had presented the order which he had given him 
consideration than my own individual opinion. When Santa Anna was a pri- jand that payment had been refused, the officer of the custom-house saying that 
soner in ‘Texas he was put in chains. The proud spirit of a soldier and a Cas- |he did so by the order of Santa Anna—whieh Mr. Hargoos said he did not be- 
tilian could not bear this indignity, and he attempted to commit suicide by tak- lieve. Santa Anna said that he had given such orders, that there was no money 
ing laudanum. He was relieved from its effects, and otherwise kindly treated) |in the treasury to pay the army, not enough even to purchase their rations, and 
by Dr. Phelps, of ‘Texas. On the arrival of the prisoners taken at Mier, Santa |that he must wait until it was more convenient to pay him. Hargoos, very 
Anna ascertained that there was one whose name was Phelps. He sent for him, |much excited, said, * You know, sir, that I would net have advanced this mo- 
and asked him if he was related to Dr. Phelps of Washington, Texas; when||ney, except upon the pledge of your word of honour, which I have not known 
the young man replied that he was his son, Santa Anna ordered that he should) |violated before ; [| have been your fnend, sir, m more trials than one, and have 
be released, sent an aide-de-camp with him into the city, and purchased two or respected and contided im you, henceforth these feelings are changed ; good 
three suits of clothes for him, and gave him a room in his palace. I was in jjevening, su.’ Santa Anna called him back and said to the military fnends by 
formed of all this, and as there was an American ship of war at Vera Cruz,,}whom he was surrounded, » Gentlemen, have you heard the language which 
about to sail to-the United States, I wrote a note to Santa Anna, offering young this man has used to me |’ Hargoos said, “1 come from a country where no 


Phelps a 


He replied, thanking me for the offer, but declined it, say- |station protects a man from being told the truth. Is not what I have said true?” 
ing, that he felt himself fortunate in having it in his power to return, in some | Yes, sir,” said Santa Anna, “ it is—and I respect you for your firmness in 
oe the kindness of Dr. Phelps to him, when he was a prisoner in Texas, saying what you have, | have flatterers enough about me, but few who will tell 
that he preferred sending his son home at his own expense ; which he did, jme the truth.’ The money was paid immediately. 
iving to him also a draft on his factor in Vera Cruz, for whatever sui of :aoney The reader will judge whether a man can be whoily bad who is capable of 
Ee might ask for. jsuch acts. I am by ne means an indiscriminate admirer of General Santa An- 

Amongst the prisoners taken at Mier, was a very shrewd and handsome boy, ra; he is not what Coleridge calls a + modeliman.” He has many great faults 
of about fifteen years of age, John Hill. On their arrival in Mexico, this boy jand some vices both as a public and private man; but many high and generous 
was not closely confined as the other prisoners were, and he came to see me, jyualities also: most of his viees are attributable to his country and education. 
and requested that | vould ask the President to release hun. | told hun to go |He commenced life ardently m favor of a Federal Republic, but very soon be- 
himself, and I was sure that Santa Anna would be more apt to do it on his own, came convinced that his country was not prepared for such a government—an 
account than on min. ‘jopmion, in which | think most intelligent foreigners who have visited Mexico 

A few days afterwards the little fellow returned to my house very handsomely jagree with him. I believe he is a patriot; his great vice is avarice, and he has 
dressed, and told me that he had been liberated, and gave me the following ac- jat last fallen a victim to it. ‘The total want of all real responsibility of all pub- 
count of what had passed between himself and the President. When he re~|jhe officers, not only in Mexico, but in all Spanish countries, offers most dan- 

Santa Ann% to release him, the latter replied, “ Why, if | do you will |gerous temptations to peculation and bribery. If I may believe the half of 
come back and fight me again. ‘The Santa Fe prisoners were released on their jwhat | have heard, he is not free {rom these vices. With this exception, and it 
of honor not to bear arms again against Mexico, and it was not three iis a great and damning one, | think that the general course of his administra- 
months before half of them had invaded the country ag:tin ; and they tell me |tion was patriotic and wise. I dare to say, that both with reference to its inter- 
that you killed several of my Mexicans at Mier.” ‘The little fellow replied, that jnal concerns, and the maintenance of the public faith, as well as in conducting 
he did not know how many he had killed, but that he had fired fifteen or twenty its foreign relations, that Mexico has never been better governed than during his 
times during the battle. « Very well,” said Santa Anna, “I will release you, | jlast presidency, when he was literally the state, and sincerely desiring, as [ do, 
and what iz more, I will adopt you as my son, and educate and provide for you the welfare of that country, I should be glad to see him again at the head of its 
as such.” | \government,—an event not impossible. 

The boy was sent to the house of Gen. Tornel, the Minister of War, and was, 
really, «s I know, adopted on an equal footing of equality in his family, and 
treatei with the most parental kindness. He was afterwards placed at the prin- | 
cipal ~ 7 in Mexico, where he was pursuing his education when I left the IN A LONDON CONCERT ROOM. 
country. General Santa Anna not only paid the charges of his education, but | Mr. Gilbert Abbot A’Beckett is present. He is a somewhat sombre-! 
in all respects cared for him as fora son. Some time after his own discharge, man, of about forty years of age ; and no one, to glance at him, would take him 
little Hill came to me, to request that I would obtain the release of his father ; for a wit. He is one, though, as his numerous writings in “ Punch” testify— 
I teld him no, that he was a more successful negotiator than I was, to go and |the best of them being a series of papers, under the head of «The Comic Black- 
try his own hand again. He did so, and obtained at once the release of his fa- |stone.” Should the reader ever visit London, and stroll down one of the narrow 
ther, and afterwards of a brother, who was also among the prisoners. ‘lanes of the ‘Temple, he will, on one of the many dingy doors, see the name of 

I might protract this narrative almost indefinitely by describing similar instances, A'Beckett. It marks the locality where that gentleman pursues other and more 
but I will mention only one more, and it impressed me more favorably than any grave occupations than light writing, ior light readers. He is a lawyer, in good 
other, because it was a triumph of the better and more generous feelings and) \practice ; and the witty productions of his facile pen are only the fruits of lei- 
impulses of our nature, over the previously formed determination of caleulating sure hours. Apropos of literary pursuits, as combined with business habits, I 

icy. \jmay as well mention, in this place, that we have a notable instance, such being 

At the period of my leaving Mexico, there were thirty-six Texans confined at, |the case in the person and labors of Alfred Crowquill—such being the soubriguet 
the castle of Perote, who had been made prisoners by Gen. Wool at San Anto- of a celebrated caricaturist and humorous illustrator, and a light, vigorous, 
nio, in Texas, in the fall of 1842. I was very anxious that they should be re-|jand graceful writer, both of prose and verse. Of the hundreds and thou- 
leased, and with that view, stopped some days at Jalapa, as Santa Anna was, sands of persons who see “ Alfred Crowquill ” attached tosome sketeh, or 
daily expected at his beautiful country seat, the Encero, five miles distant from essay, not one in a thousand are aware that his real name is Forrester— 
that city. When I visited him, he turned the conversation upon the purpose of and fewer still, that he is a broker in the city, a business which one would 
the government of the United States to annex ‘Texas, anv spoke freely but re-| suppose to be the ‘east in the world congenial to a mind, whose charac- 
spectfully on the subject. [t was not positively known then in Mexico that suck! |teristics partake so much of imagination and fancy. Yet, so it is; and Mr. For- 
@ negotiation was on foot ; at least I did not know it, perhaps Santa Anna did. |rester earns a very handsome income, from both pursuits. Alfred Crowquill is 
I was not disposed to enter into any discussion with him, but his remarks ata fine-looking fellow, with eyes that see every thing; and seem to be looking 

became so strong that | could not be: silent, and I replied to him with aj/«o you, whilst looking a/ you. | met him, dne day, coming out of How’s shop 

deal of warmth, and at the close of a short and pretty animated discus-||—I mean How, the celebrated publisher of illustrated works. From a likeness 

sion, I said to him—‘“ What do you intend to do with the Texan prisoners’ do||of him, which had but recently appeared in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, 
you intend to keep them here always” « What else can I do, Sir! if I release||! recognized him at once. On looking after him, to catch another glimpse, | 
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saw him driving on, like a locomotive, through the crowds of Fleet Street, on 0 resembles that of a gentléman, in the disposition of her hair, that in a 
his way to Cornhill. But he was soon lost to view among the bustling throng ;}/where her female habiliments were unseen, and only her head and neck vi 

and I lost sight of him so suddenly, that I fancy an omnibus must have opened,||she would be assuredly taken for a smart young man. She has a fine open ex- 
and swallowed him . pressive face—clear blue eyes, with a depth in them, such as we do not often 

Years ago, when | saw Mary Howitt, for the first time, she was an active.||see—the nose is short, delicately shaped, and the mouth small, and thin-lipped 
onght-eyed, bustling body, and therefore | was uot a little surprised when a lady||\—a double chin gives a rather heavy appearance to the lower part of the face, 
who sat three or four seats before me, and whose broadish back I could only||but this is little noticed, as the forehead, which has some singular bony 
see, was pointed out to me as the able and industrious translator of Frederika||on it, and her oddly dressed hair, attracts one’s chief attention. It is Miss 
Bremer’s novels. Nevertheless Mary Howitt it was. She was in conversation|'Cook, well known as the author of innumerable small poems, and amongst them 
with Miss Charlotte Cushman, and m one of the intervals between the parts of| of the Old Arm Chair. In the portrait of Miss Cook, prefixed to the illustrated 
the Concert, when I first caught « view of her full face, I must say that the|/copy of her poems which has circulated in America, she is represented in the 
change in it from what I remembered it to have been, did not altogether please! |engraving as wearmg ringlets—her hair is not now so disposed, but combed 
me. It was less spiritual and refined, but at the same time more powerful in||wards from the front of the forehead, and brought forward on the sides of the 
i German living, ¢o far as flesh and blood at least, seemed to have! 'face, in small bunches—in short, as much like a gentleman's style as can be. 
marvellously well with the distinguished authoress. She still exhibits!/The masculine appearance which this gives her is increased by her wearing @ 
traces of prettiness, and above all, writes as beautifully as ever, as her lyrics and) small turnover collar round her throat. When Miss Cook entered the room, all 
tales, contributed in vast profusion to the various periodicals of the day, suffi-|\the ladies looked first at her head and then at her dress, and seemed to wonder 
ciently evince. Indeed, Mary Howiit’s industry is amazing. She seems tol to which sex she belonged. I confess it did not strike me as very becoming, 
have a perfect mastery over that flying dragon, ‘Time—that some of us with! /but geniuses are sometunes queer mortals, and do things that common-plaee 
less fluent pens are constantly mamtaming a running fight with, and always|creatures would never dream of Ln the portrait of Miss Cook, prefixed to her 
losing Both herself and her husband must be surprising economists of then||second series of poems, just published—she is pourtrayed in this odd, 
hours. | head-dress. 

Yonder elderly gentleman, who is rather inclined to be corpulent, and who}) 1 met Miss Cook at a dimer party which was given a few days ago by a Lon- 
sits with his chin buried in the folds of his neck-cloth, is Mr. George Hogarth.|\don publisher, (she came with the Cushmans), and I was much pleased with 
the author of arecently published work on Music. This book has been reprinted) /her frank, free, hearty manner. ‘There was no affectation, and not a particle of 
in the United States. Mr. Hogarth is considered to be one of the best musical] /what is commonly aud expressively called humbug about her. She informed 
crities of the day, and was, until lately, employed in that capacity, on the Morn-))me that a new volume of her poetry was on the eve of appearing in America, 
ing Chronicle. On the starting of the Daily News he quitted the Chronicle, and|jand | understood her to say that it would be edited by Longfellow, of whose 
attached himself to the former paper. Mrs. Charles Dickens is a daughter of|)genius she spoke in the most enthusiastic terms. Of America and Americans 
Mr. Hogarth. |jshe expressed her high admiration, and said that she longed to visit the land of 

But, quitting the musical critic, let me direct the reader's attention to an in-|/Washington, but that it was not likely she ever should. Her age is, I should 
dividual, whose producuons have very recently been scattered broad-cast all over} shmk, three or four and thirty, but the odduess of her dress makes her appear 
England and America, and the creation of whose fertile bram have afforded more) older. She was, at the dinner-table, attired in a red plaid dress, with a deep 
fun, blent with real wisdom, than perhaps those of any other imodern writer.|/sable collar round her neck, and a pair of large cuffs of the same fur round her 
The man I allude to is seated in about the centre of the room. "ew know him) |wrists and almost covering her fore arm. [do not profess to be learned on such. 
—fewer still notice hin,—whulst there is not 4 single individual amongst a!! that)‘matters, but [ must say that such a toilette could only have been made by a 


li assembly, who has not laughed heartily over his pages. }|* gentus.”"— Cosmopolitan in Boston Atlas. 

is a little man, considerably under the muddle size, with a slender frame,|| 
ttenuated from evident ill health—and a head much too large in proportion for), ae 


the shoulders on which it rests. ‘Those shotilders are so beut, that the head 1s! 


thrust forwards from them, and if the Lenevolence could be taken out of the pic-| 


BY PERCY B. ST JOHN 


ture of Master Humphrey, im Dickens's clock story, the upper part of the figure,|| Some years avo, when the American fur company and the Hadson Bay tra- 
in one of the illustrations, would resemble somewhat the little man we are speak-| 4€PS carried on a powerful opposition to each other m the wild and rocky terri - 
ing about. The face is 2ot benevolent—quite the contrary ; the skiu is pale, and] “FY of the Oregon, several little forts were erected in the interior, whence the 
wrinkled—the eyes sharp and peering, although he is very short-sighted ; there} commerce in peitries was made with the Indians. One of these, to which our 
is a sarcastic look about the mouth, and a restless figitiveness about the whole; tale refers, was planted in a green and secluded valley, where pasture for cattle 
man, which does not please or win upon the beholder. But that harsh, splene-| and comfort for man were as much as possible combined with security and safe- 
tie, unamiable looking man, possesses prodigious talent in his way ;—for years} 'Y- A little stream, bordered with cotton-wood and aspens, afforded 4 constant 
and years, it was unappreciated, and now, in his bitterness, he shows huis acri-\pply of water; while im the grand and magnificent valley of the Bayou 
mony. His writings are full of biting sarcasins—and, under the plea of taking) |¥°" Salade, at no great distance, pastured, in exhaustible thousands, the buffa- 
e cause of the poor against the rich, he pours out the concentrated venom) lo and the elk , its rivers abounding, moreover, with the beaver, whose skins 
of his dislike upon the upper classes especially. Who is this somewhat singular) principally mduce the hunters to tempt the dangers of the great American wilder- 
perso 1 Why, no other than the author of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures) 2°S*- In this spot, known as Spokan Fort, dwelt James M’Pherson, the owner 
—Dougias Jerrold. ad governor of the locality. M’Pherson was a Scotchman, who in early days 
The reader will perhaps remember the attacks made by “ Punch” on Mr. had leit lis native country a poor lad, and wow, by the exercise of that perseve- 
James Silk Buckingham, of the British and Foreign Institute—« Destitute,” as) \"@ee characteristic of his countrymen, iad attained the position of a well-to-do 
the facetious journal wickedly called it. it was from the pen of Douglas Jerrold merchant, Of an enterprising disposition, he had penetrated mto the interior in 
that these pointed allusions proceeded. And what was the provocation! It search of further wealth ; and having for some two years settled himself at Spo- 
seems that Mr. Jerrold applied to be admitted as a member of the institute ; ine} [Kans had there driven a thriving trade with the indians, despite the impediments 
was balloted for and elected, but, neglecting to pay up lis subserption, was) thrown m hus way by lus rivals. Nothing can equal the excitement of this pre- 
erased from the list, as a defaulter. Mr. Buckingham, in his “ appeal against ||\C270Us commerce. It is the constant effort on the part of opposition eom- 
the slanders of Punch,” in the opinion of all nupreyudiced persons, had the best) /P&8es and traders to out-general the other, to mutually blind their opponents 
of it; and it is said, and [ believe it, that the journal has been injured by this)}"* ' their destination and plans, as well as to be ever im the field first. These 
mere ebullition of spite. give rise to almost to 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold was associated with Dickens in the management of the}/°. 7° Parues in @ Very sensible manner 2 a 
Daily but within a week of the time of my penning this has resigned| |?! taste, of the and buffalo, of the — to move 
P and the time to go into winter quarters, is sure to make the most successful 
all connection with the paper, and has been heard to say, boastingly, that M°Pherson was ing bim i 
never wrote but one leading article for it. He now contributes a new series of); . — 
papers to Punch, under the head of ** Mrs. Bibb’s Baby,” which are inferior to} good stead, his uflaire advanced in a very satinfactery manner. . 
’ 7? | It was about two years after the establishment of the fort, and when all were in 
everything he has hitherto produced. Like Dickens, he has overdone and over-| btained 
written himself. Indeed, with the exception of Charles Lever, the author y 
a ms r . ; nent under the owner, and travellmg the whole distance from New Orleans, had 
“Harry Lorrequer.” all our “ stock’ novel-writers have shelved themselves.|) - 
Maxwell is silent, Bulwer only amusing hunself by penamg a satire, Ainsworth) od re to 
resting something new. At the present. moment dan peculiar so long a journey thrown the young people muc 
x together, and without any reflection with regard to their difference of position, a 
almost a clear stage for anew and vigorous writer 7 ’ llmutual atfection had arisen between them. Under these circumstances the voy- 
ave up the Mississippi and across the vast interior plains was of a most agreea- 
uglas Jerrold was, I understand, proposed as a member of the Parthenon) character. Bo P 
Club, black-balled, avowedly on of tus hostile attacks on the British! 
and Foreign Institute ; and Dickens, who belonged to the Club, so far mixed! eyen had charms ; and when the Rocky Mountains burst upon them in all their 
himself up with in Pune sublimity, their pleasure was complete. At length, however, they arrived at 
constitute a regular clique—a ere, did space allow, | might say much about) “ir je »y’s end. be >a cle M’P’ 
of feeling among authors, indeed ' Why, there are more bickerings, heart-''Whateyer might have been the lady’s feelings, the poor clerk sought not to 
burnings, jealousies—more “envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness "—| Jeam, He felt the difference of station, and, shrinking from any manifestation 
existing amongst those who, from their writings, one would suppose to be almost | of his aspiring hopes, attended to his business honestly and diligently, but with- 
angels of li on out ever showing the slightest enthusiasm for the ayocation. Under these cir- 
curtain cou eemed possibie. Every writer has what he thinks to be Ms’ cumstances he was considered useful in his way, but failed to excite that 
own particular walk, and wo to him who dares to venture within the boundary he! |jotice which might have led to his advancement. Reserved and taciturn, even 
has set up. Each has his own party to be-puif and be-praise him, and to abuse’ his inistress thought herself deceived in hun. With the excitement of their 
all who differ from them in opinion. The existence of this state of things saf- happy journey, all his energies appeared to have departed. ‘Che truth was, 
ficiently accounts for the failure of the Daily News, which, in the hands of Se- ‘that Ray, who was not of a sanguine disposition, saw no means of rising to a 
veral popular authors, was to perform such wonders. Why, four or five literary) jeye] with his master, and allowed despondency to unnerve his spirit. 
few more About three months after his arrival, the time approached the anr.ual 
gether " in such a project, than could darkness and Hghtexist in unison. All interview with the various Indians took place : a meeting of much importance 
experience has proved that their separate interests will clash ; and bets were |g. then the whole fortunes of the year oe decided. It was usual to - int a 
actually made, when the new paper started, that Dickens and Jerrold would not place for the natives to camp with thei beaver and other skins, where the rival 
agree together for six months. They have not for six weeks ; for first Jerrold, traders then repaired, and whoever offered the best price, obtained a ready and 
and then (it is now said) Dickens, have left the paper—just as rats leave a ship profitable market. About two days betore the time appointed, the heads of the 
as soon as there isa. spect of its sinking. |'fort were seated at their evening meal. Plenty and variety made up for delica- 
Another authoress present remains to be noticed. She entered the Concert ‘cies and seasonings. Butffalo, deer meat, trout, salmon, wild-fowl, all abounded 
oom with the two Miss Cushmans, to whom she is at present on a visit. Her on the board—round which sat M’Pherson, his daughter, Ray, and three other 
appearance is somewhat—nay, very peculiar—and if seen from behind, her —_— The whole party were engaged in discussing the good things before 
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them, when a bustle was heard without, and, after the pause of a moment, a half! 
bred hunter appeared on the threshold. 
“ What news, Nick?” said M’Pherson, who gnised in the intruder a 
scout sent out to learn the ings of the rival ffaders. 
« Bad,’ said Nick, advancing, “ Master Sublette got ahead of Spokan. The’ 
Indians all at camp already, with plenty beaver. Master Sublette buy up all, 


but him no tobacco, so he send away to Brown for some; then smoke, and 
buy all the beaver.’ 

“ Why, that is news,’ said M’Pherson laughing; “ if Sublette has no! 
tobacco, all is right. We have plenty ; and not an Indian will sell a skin until! 


he has had a good puff at the pipe of peace. So up, my men,’ he continued, 

ing hisclerks ; ‘you must away and out-general Sublette, by taking 

Johnson a good supply of the weed.” 

« All very fine,’ said Nick with a knowing jerk of his head ; «but Sublette him 
know a trick worth two of that. A hundred Blackfeet are outlaying in the 
woods, and not a soul will reach the market until they are gone.’ 

« The Blackfeet !’ cried M’Pherson; then we are defeated surely. What 
is to be done *” 

« How many bales will suffice?’ said Ray quietly. 

«If Johnson, our agent, had but one,’ replied the trader despondingly, “all 
would be right. It is impossible, however ; and this year is lost to me.’ 

« By no means,’ said the clerk, rising, with all his native energy and fire 

ing in his eye; ** Johnson shall have the bale, or my scalp shall hang ina 

Blackfoot lodge before morning!” | 

“ Ddward '’ exclaimed the daughter with an alarmed glance, which opened. 
the father’s eyes to what hitherto had been a profound secret 

“ Are you in earnest, Mr. Ray '’ said M'Pherson gravely, and even sternly. 

“Tam, sir: give me Wild Polly’ (a favorite mare), *‘ and trust to me for ac- 

i your wishes.’ 

« You will go alone then '” 

«T will.” 

” M’Pherson ordered the mare he valued so much to be saddled, and in half an 
hour Edward Ray, with two bales of tobacco behind him, and armed to the 
teeth, sallied forth from Spokan amid the plaudits of the whole party, whose 
astonishment regarded less the perilousness of the adventure, than the charac- 
ter of the man who undertook it. Miss M’Pherson, conscious of the interest 
she had betrayed in her father’s clerk, hastily retired to her chamber; while 
the father, carefully fastening the gates, and posting proper sentinels, lit his 
pipe and seated himself, absorbed in reflection, by the huge fireplace m the 
principal apartment. Great smokers are your Indian traders, who in more 

ings than one resemble the men with whom they have to deal. 

Meanwhile Edward Ray, after leaving the fort, rode slowly down the valley, 
reflecting on the wisest course to pursue. Before hun was a journey of seventy 


lawake; he rides*ih yonder cloud! Away, or our bones will be mingled: with | 


\those of the red men upon this plain.” . 

« But, Nick,” said Ray, as side by side they dashed across the prairie, “ how 
met we ! I left you at the fort!” 

“No! Nick start half an hour before. Wouldn’t let brave warrior go by 
himself. Found him chased by Indians—Blackfeet ; but Indian no take 
Ray. Nick know trick worth two of that. But hush!” he added, as they 
gained the entrance of a valley ; « the hoofs of our horses have waked the great 
Vire-spirit ; but we are not yet free. Blackfeet in valley.” 

At this intimation of their beg again about to meet a party of their enemies, 
Ray prepared his arms once more, and then patting the neck of hus gallant steed, 
jurged her at a rattlmg pace through the valley. A flash, and the crack of guns 
fired in haste, showed that Nick was not mistaken: but giving a volley in re- 
iply, aud without pausing<to discover its effect, the pair galloped onwards, and 
jonce more emerged upon the plain. Niek now led the way, and diverging from 
ithe ordinary route, entered a stream, the course of which they followed slowly 
for some time. At length, satisfied that he had batiled pursuit, the half-bred 
‘onee more entered upon the usual track, and before daylight, reached the great 
camp, where the Indians had pitched their tents with a view to traffic with the 
jrival white men. 

To the right were seen the wagons of Sublette ; to the left those of Johnson, 
\M‘Pherson’s agent. ‘They found the latter in very bad spirits, as his rival was 
expected to receive the necessary supply of tobaeco im the course of the after- 
jnoon, when all chance for Spokan would have been over. As, however, Ray 
detailed the object of his journey, the success which had attended it,’ the agent's 
jeyes glistened, and at length he exclaimed witha chuckle, « Bravo, Mr. Ray; I 
‘should just like to be in your shoes ; for if you haven’t made old Mae’s fortune, 
jmy name is not Johnson. Such prime beavers you never saw. By the immor- 
jtal head of General Jackson but you are alucky dog!’ Ray expressed his sat- 
jisfaction at having been of such great service ; and after a hasty meal, the tra- 
jders began their day's work. First the chiefs were swnumoned, and regaled, 
to the cousternation of Sublette, with a liberal and plentiful smoke. Seated 
round the agent’s tent, the Spokan, Kamloops, Chaudieves, Sinapoil, and other 
‘Indians, enjoyed with unmixed satisfaction what to them is a most precious luxu- 
iry. The agent was most liberal of the weed ; not a single Indian was forgotten ; 
jand when the barter commenced, the gratified aborigines testitied their delight 
iby disposing of their skins in an equally beral manner. Such, indeed, was the 
jactivity of the Spokan agent, and of hus assistant Ray, that when Sublette re- 
ceived at length his supply of tobacco, not a beaver nor even a skunk-skin re- 
lmained for which he could trade. Well aware that the Blackfeet, when once 
idiscovered, would draw off, Ray, after a brief hour of repose, borrowed a fresh 
lhorse, and hurried back towards the fort. His journey was tedious in the ex- 
‘treme, for the smouldering grass rendered it as unsafe as it was disagreeable. 


miles, with a hundred wild Indians thirsting for a pale face vietun; the no less.) At length, however, the young clerk, to whom had returned much of his former 
welcome that he owned a horse, and carried a rare prize in the shape of two |despondent feeling, came once more in sight of Spokan, where he was received 
bales of tobacco. Ray felt that hé fiad rashly ventured on a wild and doubtful with open arms, as was Nick, whe accompanied him. 

enterprise, and, under ordinary circumstances, would have soon turned back ; | M’Pherson, eager to learn the result of the young man’s journey, drew him 
but he knew the opinion his fellows had of him, and felt with pride that no one’ |to his counting-house, and motioning him to a seat, installed himself at his led- 
had offered even to accompany him. Besides, in the presence of her he loved, ger, with pen in hand. Ray began his story, and, to the evident surprise of the 
he had undertaken his bold task, and was determined that she should not thmk merchant, related the dangers which had befallen him, and the manner in which 


him indifferent and timid. A ride of half an hour brought him out of the valley. 
and upon the skirt of a plain of some extent. Here Ray halted, and gazing 
upon the prairie that lay at his feet, endeavoured to discover some sign of the 
Blackfeet. The moon shone brightly upon the waters and wood, and not a 
sound disturbed the stillness of an American night in the wilderness. Ray felt 
the influence of the hour and the place; and forgetting all but the delight of 
travelling by the ae over that plain, removed thousands of miles from, 
civilisation, set spurs to his mare, and trotted swiftly along the path leading in) 
the direction of the Indian mart. It was some time ere the young clerk paused, 
and then a sudden hesitation on the part of his mare brought him back to econ- 
sciousness. Raising his eyes, he found himself close upor a wood, between 
which and a semewhat broad river he had now to pass. A single glance told 
hira that Indians were near, as a light smoke rose from amid the trees : whether 
they had yet discovered him, was a matterof uncertainty. Ray therefore de- 
ined to make a bold dash ; and, trusting to his beast, rode at a hard gallop: 
the skirt of the forest. The moment he neared the trees, his hand upon; 
his rifle, he listened with the most anxious attention. Not a sound, save the) 
clatter of his unshod mare, was heard, until he had half-cleared the dangerous, 
cover. Then came the sound of horses in pursuit, and then the Blackfeet war-; 
whoop, with the crack of rifles. His enemies were in full chase. Now it was! 
that the gallant steed put forth her energy, and now it was that Ray’s spirit 
rose, and that he felt himself a man, with all a man’s energies, and also with) 
all a man’s love of life. Looking back, he saw the wild Indian warriors com-, 
ing fast towards him, but still not gaining ground; and he felt sure, did he’ 
loosen his precious merchandise, and give it up to the pursuers, that he could) 
with ease outstrip them. But he was resolved to serve his master’s interests, 
and he wu his laden steed to her utmost. An hour passed in this manner:| 
The howling. whooping Indians, half a hundred in number, galloped madly 
after him, their long spears waving in the moonlight, and their black haw 
streaming to the wind. 
Before him lay a cane-brake, whiere the reeds rose ten feet, dry, parched, and 
erackling. Through this lay the path of the fugitive. Ray looked forward to, 
the welcome shelter, determined to make astand; and there, at the very en- 
trance, stood, mounted on a tall horse, an opposing fee. Clutching a pistol, 
the clerk clenched his teeth, and rode madly against this new o ent, who, 
just in time to save himself, cried, * All mght—Saucy Nick'’ There was no 
time for greeting, and away they scampered through the cane-brake ; not be- 
fore, however, the half-bred had cast a brand amid the reeds. ‘They had not 
proceeded a hundred yards ere a wall of fire rose between them, and their pure! 
suers. Magnificent was the scene which now greeted the admiring eyes of 
Edward Ray as he halted on the other side of the brake. ‘The reeds, schorched 
by the summer sun, were as inflammable as straw, and the flames spread with 
ishing rapidity to the right and ieft. ‘The poor birds that sheltered in the 
morass below, alarmed, rose Gn the wing, and flying a few hundred yards halted) 
to gaze at the fire, which seemed to fascinate thein, the wild animals, too, 
clinging to their lairs until the fire touched their very nostrils, would then un-; 
willingly rise, and leaping over it, scour over the black plain of cinders in the 
rear of the flames. 


left in sparkling and brilliant chains. Then, as the wind arose, it hurried 
after them : as the roar of a distant cataract it was heard; while the heavens 
were overcast with the dense volumes of smoke that ascended. 


“ Away!” cried Nick, urging his steed to the utmost; “the Fire spirit j 


As the two fugitives retreated, the scene became more|| 
— for the blaze was then seen in the distance creeping to the right | 


lhe had eseaped. At length he came to that part of his story which referred to 
ithe extraordinary quantity and excellence of the beavers which had been obtain- 
led means of his bold undertaking. 

| «Know, lad,” said old M’Pherson, quite delighted, “ that you have brought 
me the best year’s trade | have had yet. Besides, man, | count it no small 
thing to have beat Captain Sublette—the most cunning trader on the frontier.” 

“fam very much gratified,” said Ray, “ that I have been anyway instrumen- 
tal in serving you.” 

“ Ah, that is all very well,” interrupted M’Pherson, pushing his tacles 
from their proper position to one above his eyes; “ but just tell me frankly, Mr. 
Ray, why you, who are generally so slow and cold, should all of a sudden take 
so much trouble to do me @ service!” 

«It was the first time,” replied Ray, “ that I ever had an opportunity of doing 
what others would not do.” 

“Oh,” said the trader, still more enlightened, “and do you not expect any 
Ishare in the great advantage of last night's adventure !” 

“That [ leave to you, sir.” 

“« Now, Mr. Ray,” said the trader with a smile, « I wish you would be thorough- 
ily frank with me. I ean see plainly enough that you had some reason for your 
jconstant lack of energy, and some equally good reason for suddenly, when you 
jcould really serve me, risking your life to do so. I say again, speak out. ae 
jyou any conduct of mine of which to complain! Is your salary too small? Your 
chances of promotion—do they seem too remote! You have doubled my fortune ; 
let me do you some service in return.” 

Ray determined to be plain. He saw that the worthy merchant was still in 
jpart in the dark, and he resolved to enlighten him. “ My ambition, sir, has been 
|to share your good fortune ; and did my hopes extend as far as my wishes, I 
jmight say | have hoped one day to possess al] you now hold.” This was sai 
with a lurking smile that still more puzzled M’Pherson. 

* What! would you be a partner, young man’ The idea isa bold one ; but, 
after what you have done, | see no insuperable bar to it.” 

** Sir,” said Ray hurriedly, «I am content to be your clerk, if you will, all my 
life: but you have a daugliter, without whom wealth would be contemptible, and 
/poverty insufferable.” 

“te Wheugh '” cried the astonished merchant ; “ sits the wind in that quarter’ 
|And pray, sir, does my daughter know of this!” 

“She does. You will recollect our long journey, when we were inseperable 
companions |” 

«Oh, I recollect all; and pray, does my daughter encourage you ?” 

“She will speak for herself, dear father,” enclaimed the young girl, who, en- 
tering, had caught the import of their conversation. “I did encourage him, be- 
jcause I thought he deserved to be your son. Of late, Mr. Ray had almost in- 
jduced me to regret my resolution ; but his recent devotion in your service con- 
ee that he was still the Edward Ray I had travelled with from New Or- 
)ieans. 

* And so,’ said. the old man pettishly, “ you have arranged it all, it seems, and 
|| am to have no voice or will '” 

« We have arranged nothing, dear father, and leave it all to you.” 

It will readily be believed that Edward Ray and Mary M’Pherson had no 
difficulty in talking over the kind-hearted trader. In a few weeks after, Ray 
was not only son-in-law, but partner at Spokan ; and I believe that none of the 
parties has yet any cause to regret the “ midnight ride” over the bluff-sur- 
rounded prairies of the wild Oregon. 
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1846. The Anglo 
USAGES OF SOCIETY. 


A correspondent, a great stickler for etiquette, hands us the following hints ; 
a knowledge of which, however bo 
not up to the mark in this weighty subject. 

«J shall begin with calls. When you call at the house of an acquaintance,| 
or indeed call anywhere, and do not happen to find the party at home, you should) 
leave your card. Leaving your name will not do ; because names left verbally} 
are seldom correctly delivered, if delivered at all, and your call may be said to 


go for nothing. Your card is the enduring evidence of your visit. The card}! 


js one of the most useful things in modern society. Allare supposed to carry 
a gmail stock of these pasteboard representatives about with them, and the giving! 
of one is very handy on many occasions. For example, in visiting, instead of 
sending in your name by aservant, hand in one of your cards, and then you may 
be sure there will be no mistake. 

« Having either seen your acquaintance, or left your card, it is now the duty 
of your acquaintance (supposing it is a call of ceremonial intercourse) to return 
the call within a reasonable time. If he does not call, you do not repeat your 
visit. And why so' Because it may be his wish to drop your acquaintance, 
and your continuing to call on him may be disagreeable. Knowing that such 
js the rule, a second cal! from you seems like forcing yourself on his notice—a 
determination that he shall not rid himself of you. The rule of call for call, 
therefore, is on the whole not a bad one. [t affords every one an opportunity 
of dropping an acquaintance when his society is no longer wanted. In good 


society no one ever complains that an acquaintance has not returned a call—|! 


the thing is silently dropped. 

« Calls of ceremony, which are not usually performed till past one or two 
o'clock, are seldom expected to last more than ten or fifteen minutes, and, as 
everybody knows, are performed in a plain walking-dress. Gentlemen, im mak 
ing forenoon calls, or attending soirees, do not lay down their hat in the lobby, 
but carry it im their hand into the room, and never let it go, however long they 
stay. This is a very ae of etiquette, that has often amused me. [ fre- 
quently see gentlemen walking about a drawing-room for hours, each cuddling} 
his hat below his arm, as if it were a crime to part with it even for a moment. 
A man might as conveniently carry about a child’s drum under his arm ; yet he 
cannot well escape from the annoyance. If left in the hall at large parties, 
and worth the stealing, the unfortunate hat will in all probability be never more 
seen by its owner ; for there appeurs to be nothing like conscientiousness in 
the matter of hats. How far the dread of losing the hat led to the practice of 
parading about with it under the ‘cn, 1s of little consequence. ‘The modern cus- 
tom of keeping fast hold of it during short or extempore visits, is considered to’ 
indicate that you do not intend to stay any great length of time, nor expect an 
invitation to remain to dinner, or any other meal ; in short, that it is your design! 
to vanish after a little frend!y chit-chat. Thus, langhable as it seems, there ts 
really a meaning, and not a bad meaning either, in the practice. A host who 
wishes you to remain, or at least not to go in a hurry, will beg to relieve you 
of your incumbrance. 

« Next as to invitations. When you ask a person to dinner, let it, if possi- 
ble, be done a week or ten days in advance ; because, to ask a person only aday 
or two days before, looks as if you had been disappointed of somebody else, and 
had asked him as a mere stop-gap. A short invitation 1s only allowable for off- 
hand ies, or with strangers who are passing through a town. 

« When you invite a person to dinner, or any other party at vour house, speci- 
fy only one day. Don’t say you will be glad to see him on either of two days, 
as Tuesday or Wednesday next. And why ! Because this personmay not wish 
to dine with or vis*t you at all ; and so far froma choice of days bemg thought 
an act of kindness, it may be considered one of servility, if not rudeness. Al- 
ways state only one day ; and let the myitation, like the answer, be une- 
quivocal. 


« [nvitations for several weeks in advance ace almost as bad as imvitations} 


for alternative days ; because long invitations convey the impression that the 
inviter is desperately ill off for guests, and wishes to msure a number at all 
risks. The person invited is also apt to feel that it is not his pleasure or conve 
nience that is consulted ; and to raise a feeling of this kind is anything but con- 
sistent with true politeness. 

“ The receiver has a duty to perform as well as its giver. It is incumbent) 


on him to say yes or no at once—not to allow a post or a day to elapse before} 


answering. reason is obvious : a delay on his part looks as if he were wait- 
ing for a better invitation before he made up his mind. Not to send a speedy 
reply, therefore, is one of the worst pieces of breeding of which a man can be 
guilty. It is also not using the inviter well : for a dinner-party usually consists} 
only of a certain number ; and if you cannot accept the invitation, say so, in 
order that time may be allowed to invite another person in your place. Let 
the answer also be distinct : no uncertainty is allowable : andif the invitation 
be accepted, let it be kept. 

« The answer to an invitation should be directed to the lady of the house. 

“ T now come to the fulfilment of the engagement. Some time ago it was 
fashionable to be rather late—twenty minutes after the hour being considered a 
fairthing. Now, prompt to the hour is the rule, which is a great improvement. 


In attending two or three dinners lately, | found that all had assembled within 
| 


the space of ten minutes. 

« A drawing-room is the domain of ladies, and on entering, you first make 
your obeisances to the lady of the mansion, who is of course ready to receive 
you. Leading the ladies down stairs to the dining-room is a sumple affair ; yet 
one may be a novice in this as well as ineverything else. ‘The rule is, for the 
lady you take down to sit on your right hand, if that can be managed convenient- 
ly. But when you take down the lady of the house, you sit on her right hand 
—that is, you have the seat of honour. It will not do for any guest to rush for-| 


ward to offer his arm to the lady ofthe house. ‘The honour of leading her down}! 


if not assigned by the host to a favoured guest, is taken by the most eldorly 
gentleman, or by the party of highest rank present. ‘To save all doubt on this 
int, the host almost always asks one of the party to be so good as to take 


Mrs. So-and-so down stairs. Where the party are generally strangers to each|| 
other, it is customary for the host to make a similar request to the other gentle-; 
lily wonder was that the son of a bankrupt coach-maker, of an ancestry distin. 


men as respects the other ladies. ‘The host selects the lady of greatest conse- 
quence, and leads her off first. The hostess waits to go down last—sees all go 
down before her. 

“ In going down stairs, the lady should have the widest side, supposing the 
stair to have a narrow and a wide side, as is the case with winding-stairs. Bet- 
ter, however, take the wrong side, than make any fuss about correcting so small 
an error. 

“ A custom, lately come in, seems to be deservedly gaining ground ; instead 
of sitting at the top and bottom of the table, the host and hostess sit opposite| 


ecntre of their gueats, and better able to communicate with each other. George 
ITV. adopted this practice twenty years ago : it is followed by the present queen. 
According to this arrangement, two persons ean be at each end 
of the table—not a bad point where there is limited accommodation. 
| “ A dinner-party usually lasts four hours. If you go at six, you may order 
jyour carriage at ten ; if at seven, it may come at eleven ; and so on. 
dinner hours are by and by to come to, I cannot tell. Not many years 
ner at five o'clock was genteel ; then we had half-past five ; 
jnext came six, and six and ahalf—both of which are now general ; but seven 
jis also far from uncommon. ‘That the fashionable dinner hour will be 
jon to eight, to nine, or to ten, is what we may reasonably expect. W it 
hours, or will it be ex- 


comes to this pass, will dinner bound back to its ancient 
ingui as a formal meal ' 

“* So much for dinners : now for a little about decoration : and here 
\I address myself chiefly to ladies. In giving a dinner or evening party, take 
icare to dress somewhat less elegantly than any of your expected guests ; 
jcause, were you to dress much more elegantly, it might be supposed that | 
invited the party only to astonish them with your finery, or at least to show them 
that you could afford to dress better than they—a thing not likely to be agree- 
able to their feelings As under-dressing may be considered 1 to 
guests, it is equally to be avoided with over-decoration. Good taste will sug- 
lvest the proper medium. 

| “7 must say a word on tokens of sympathy. «If you wish me to you 
‘must weep with me,” says the Roman poet. Quite reasonable this. you 


‘calling on an acquaintance who is in mou . on a little ing also— 
don’t go in flashy attire, out of penn. 
‘dent seals his letters with black, seal your replies with black also. ‘These may 
ibe trifles, but if they tend to give any one gratification, why not practise them * 
A thousand comforts in life de on what are mtrinsically trifles. 

The prompt answering of letters is considered an unequivocal mark of 4 
gentleman and a man of business. Why is delay the reverse! Because not 
to answer 4 letter (supposing it deserves to be answered) is the same thing as 
‘not answering when you are to ; and everybody knows that that is bad 
enough. Yet some people, mean nothing wrong, but are only ignorant of 
what is due to the feeling of others, are most remiss in the answering of 
land wiil allow days and weeks to pass before despatching a reply. When let- 
ters are conceived im an impertinent or intrusive spirit, it isof course allowable 
and reasonable to let them remain unanswered. Persons of notoriety. for ex- 
ample, whe are pestered with letters on all sorts of frivolous subjects, frequent- 
ily for no other purpose than to get hold of their autograph, may very excusably 
take some latitude m regard to this rule. 

* In asking after the health of a person’s relations, give each his or her proper 
name and title, unless it be a child. Ask for Mrs ——, or Miss ——, and so 
‘on: never say, “ How is your wife!” “ I hope your daughter is well!” de. 
‘Any such mode of address is imtolerably over-familiar, and ws almost certain to 
give offence. Calling persons « My dear sir,” “My good fellow,” in i 
'to them ; also holding them by the button—an offence denounced by Cherter- 
lfield—are, for the same reason, objectionable.’ 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
THE VISITATION OF TRINITY COLLEGE IN 1798. 

Most of our readers are aware that a visitation was held in Trinity College 
shortly before the outbreak of the rebellion in 1798, for the purpose of investi- 
jgating and punishing treasonable associations existing in the college. This visi- 
jtation was one of the most important ever held in the University, and it ended 
un the expulsion of no less than nineteen riembers of the college. But, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary circumstance connected with it was, that the searching 
inv failed in discovering, or even affording the least clue to discover, 
ithe authors of the act which was the immediate cause of its being held. We 
have been favoured with the posthumous manuscript of a gentleman who was 
|himself a witness and actor in some of the stirring events which took place at 
that stirring period, from which we extract the following curious particulars, 
|We have omitted the mention of a few names, and allusions to living persons, 
‘which might possibly be painful to them. 


| I entered college in the year 1791, a year rendered memorable by the institu- 
jtion of the society of United Irishmen. ‘They held their meetings in an obscure 
\passage, called Back lane, leading from Corn Market to Nicholas-street. The 
\very aspect of the place seemed to render it adapted for cherishing a conspira- 
icy. It was in the locality where the tailors, skinners, and curriers held their 
gailds, and was the a the operative democracy. I one evening proceed- 
jed from college, and found out Back-lane, and having inquired for the place of 
‘meeting, a house was pointed out to me, that had been a hall in which the cor- 
poration of tailors held their assemblies. _[ walked in without hesitation—no one 
torbiding me—and found them im full debate ; the Hon. Simon Butler in the chair. 
i saw there, for the first time, the men with the three names, which were now 
become so familiar to the people of Dublin—Theobald Wolfe Tone, James Nap- 
per Tandy, and Archibald Hamilton Rowan. 

| ‘The first was a slight, effeminate-looking man, with a hatchet face, a long 
jaquiline nose, rather handsome and genteel-looking, with lank, straight hair 
combed down on his sickly red cheek, exhibiting a _* the most insignificant 
and mindless that could be imagined. His mode of speaking was in correspond- 
ence with his face and person. [t was polite and gentlemanly, but totally devoid 
of any thing like energy or vigour. I set him down as a worthy, good-natured, 
jfimsy man in whom there was no harm, and as thé least likely person in the 
jworld, to do mischief to the state.* 

| ‘Tandy was the very opposite looking character. “He was the ugliest man I 
lever gazed on. He had a dark, yellow, truculent-looking countenance, a long 
idroopmg nose, rather sharpened at the point, and the muscles of his face formed 
‘two cords at each side of it. He had a remarkable hanging-down look, and an 


* ‘lene’s character justified the opinion oi the young physiogomst. A more 
shallow, flimsy, peevisn creature than he appeard to be, did not exist. The on- 


jguished for levity and folly, whose splenetic patriousm origimated from the dis- 
|appoimtments of his boyish fancy for piracy, could have been the cause or origin 
jof an association which exercisea such a powerful influence on the country. 
‘His letters and diary since published are full of the most flippant remarks and 
exclamations. Who could suppose that the irritable, weak-minded creature 
who on the slightest disappointment would thus express himself—* Rot it, sink 
it, d—n it ;”  “ D—e those bagpipes ;” “ Lost a shoe, d—n him ;” « Fiddle- 


which Tone exhibited on some occasions 


each other at the middle ; by which means they are more at ease, more i the; 


” ” 
ticks ;” “ O Lord, O Lord,” &c. &c., could be of the energy, even for 


| 
| 
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occasional twiching or convulsive motion of his nose and mouth, as if he was 
snapping at — the side of him while he was speaking. 

lot so Hamilton Rowan. | thought him not x the most handsome, but 
the “— man I had ever seen. Tone and Tandy looked like pigmies beside 
him. His ample and capacious forehead seemed the seat of thought and energy : 
while with such an external to make him feared, he had a courtesy of manner 
that excited love and confidence. He held in his hand a large stick, and was ac 


by a large dog. 
I not been long standing on the floor, looking at and absorbed in the per- 
sons about me, when I was perceived, and a whisper ran round the room. Some 
one went up to the president, then turned round, and pointed tome. The pre 
sident immediately rose, and called out that there was a stranger in the room. 
Two members advanced, and taking me under the arm, led me up to the presi- 
dent’s chair ; and there I stood, to await the penalty of my poate Sethor intru- 
sion. I underwent an examinaticn ; and it was evident, from the questions, that 
my entrance was not accredited, but that | was suspected as a government spy 
The “battalion of testimony,” as it was called, was already formed, and | was 
supposed to be one of the I, however, gave a full and true account of 
myself, which was fortunately confirmed by a member who knew something 
about me, and was ultimately pronounced a harmless “ gib,”” and edmitted to 
the honour of the sitting. 

[ soon after became acquainted with a person named F——., who assiduously 
sought my society. He was the son of a poor man, but showed early disposi- 


tion to learn, and was distinguished at the hedge-school at which he was edu-||said 


cated, as a boy of more intelligence than his school-fellows. The priests of the 

belonging to his had noticed him, as priests generally do children 
who display any superiority of intellect. They were amused by his unusual pre- 
cocity, him im a surplice, furnizhed him with a censer for incense, and 


Immediately afterwards I met a lad named E——. He came up tome in 
great apparent tribulation, and asked me if I knew the cause of the visitation, 
{ declared with truth I did not know it. He began to express himself with great 
anxiety, and with a confidence altogether gratuitous and unsought on my _ part, 
he told me he was deeply compromised, and in hourly expectation of being ar- 
rested. He expected some confidential communication in return, and was much 
disappointed when I declared [ had no cause of apprehension, and left him, re- 
peating, “ let the galled jade wince, my withers are unwrung.” In fact I had 
abstained carefully from mixing myself with parties, and felt a perfect security 
from any charge or even suspicion. | afterwards had reason to believe my _re- 
serve towards E—— was most fortunate. 

On the day of the visitation we all assembled in the hall. Lord Clare, as vice- 
chancellor of the university, sat as the acting visitor, with Dr. Duigenan as his 
assessor, on an elevated platform at the upper end of the dining-hall. Then fol- 
lowed in order the provost, senior and junior fellows, and scholars, as members 
of the corporation ; then the graduate and undergraduate students ; and lastly 
the inferior officers and porters of the college. The great door was closed with 
a portentous sound, and shut in many an anxious heart ; | felt mine,however, quite 
free from care or apprehension 

Those who have seen Lord Clare in his visitorial capacity never will forget him 
—the hatchet sharpness of his countenance, the olique glance of his eye, which 
jseemed to read what was passing in the mind of him to whom it was directed. Si- 
lence was commanded, and the multitude was still. ‘The vice-chancellor then 


« The prevalent reports respecting the state of the University had induced 
the visitors to inquire whether the disatleetion imputed to the college was found- 
ed in reality, or was a mere rumour or surmise. Appointed to the high office of 
superinteding the conduct, and promoting the welfare of that college, he should 


appointed him one of the acolytes who attend the officiating priest at the cele- 
bration of the Mass. He was apparently so attached to his employment, that it! 
was predicted he would be a “ votheen ;” and his clerical friends had determined} 
to have him instructed for the pri , in which it was hoped he would prove 
a shining light. One day in the sacristy he said to the officiating priest — 

“ Father, may | ask your reverence a question *” 

“ Yes,” said the priest ; “but take care what you are about.” 

« Why, then, please your reverence, look at that,” said he, taking from his) 
waistcoat pocket a bit of paper, in which was folded a fragment of a wafer. “| 
took it from your pix, and put it in there to try if it would turn to flesh, as | was 
told it would ; but you see it is a wafer still.” 

« Get out of the sacristy, you profane reprobate,” said the priest. 

So he was ignominiously thrust forth, and east off for ever from the protection) 
of the chapel. This, as he himself used to te!l, was his first emancipation from 
the bonds of superstition. He afterwards became a confirmed sceptic. 

He came to Dublin, and obtained the place of foreman to a wocllen draper, 
and began to mix with the society of his class. He was strongly seamed with) 
tie smail pox, and had a very black, bristly beard, and a remarkable nose ; and! 
from the roughness of his aspect, he was generally known by the name of “ Rug- 

Muzzle.” But he afterwards acquired another title. One evening, coming! 
from a party, a girl rather above his then rank in society took his arin.| 
Elated by this extraordinary and unexpected condescension, he exclaimed, in| 
ecstacy, “Oh, tundher!” and thus obtained a soubriquet which was ever after! 
attached to him 


to 

He had imbibed the wildest notions of French democracy, as well as infidelity. 
other schemes presented to his excited imagination, was the certainty of 
an Irish republic under the protection of France. He constantly contemplated 
a provisional government to receive the various plans of new constitutions sub-| 
mitted for their selection. As hedid not think he was quite equa! to form a con-. 
stitution himself, he used to consult me, who being a man with a college educa-| 
tion, for which he had a high respect, he thought must be competent to any ex- 
ertion of mind, whether in politics or literature. ‘To gratify his oddity, | drew) 
up for him a variety of constitutions, which he actually contemplated presenting! 

to the provisional government when established. 

Revolutionary principles began to spread in college, and an incident happened) 
which excited much indignation even among the most loyal. A little previeus 
to the departure of the highly unpopular Lord Camden, from the vice-royalty of, 
Ireland, it was announced that the college, in their corporate capacity, intended) 
to proceed to the Castle, and present an address to him. Ail the fellows and/ 
scholars, as members of the corporation, were especially summoned to attend, 
and generally obeyed the notice. ‘I'wo scholars, named Power and Ardagh, ab-| 
sented themselves, and when cited before the board, made some trifling excuses 
One said he had no gown at the time, and could not borrow one; the other that 
he was preparing his lecture, and thought it a more important occupation. It 

, however, that the board had received some secret information that 

ir absence was caused by disaffection, and that they were connected with se- 
cret treasonable societies then reported to exist in college. It was thought ne-| 
cessary to make an example, so Power and Ardagh were publicly expelled. 
‘There had been a difference of opinion on this measure at the board. Dr. Browne: 
a senior fellow, and a member for the University in Parliament, not only dis-' 
sented from the severe measure adopted by the board, but was so indiscreet as, 
to mention his dissent to some of the students as he came out of the board-room.. 
Great importance was attached to this circumsiance at that time, for the pro- 
of the board were then kept profoundly secret. ‘The twomen expelled 

were of good character, acknowledged talent, and popular manners. Their case 
excited mu: sympathy. Their expulsion was considered a very harsh measure, 
altogether disproportioned to the declared offence, and was generally much con- 
demned. 


In this ebullition of collegiate feeling my extern frend, O’Tundher, came to 
my rooms. He could hardly speak with rage. When his indignation a little sub- 
sided, he proposed that he I should form a committee, and in the name of | 
more, e our sentiments on the occasion. ‘lhe proposal amused me, so I, 
sent to cellar for some “ October”—a beverage of which he was fond—and, 
under its influence, we drew out what we called the resolutions of « The Inde- 
pendent Scholars and Students of Trinity College, Dublin.” 

When we had read and criticised the ious document, I threw it on the 
table, supposing it would lie there like the embryo constitutions we had drawn 
up for the provisional government, and like them, have no more important result 
than the entertainment of the hour. 

A short time after a notice appeared on the college gate, announcing a visita- 
tion to be held on Thursday, April, 19th, 1798, enjomiug the attendance without 
fail, of all the members of the University. Iwas reading it when my friend, 
O’Tundher passed out. He held down his head, but cast at me a significant! 
— of intelligence under his eye, and holding his middle finger against his, 

umb, he cracked them with the forefinger, making a report like the lashing of) 
a whip—a mode he had of expressing more than usual glee and satisfaction. 


neglect an important duty, if he were to sufier it to continue stained with the in- 
famous imputation of disaffection and rebelhon, if unfounded, or permit any 
guilty member thereof to poison and destroy the prospects of the uninfected. 
His duty, therefore, to what he considered the happiness of the students, with- 
out referring to the more general consequences to society, from the lettered por- 
tion of the rising generation cherishing and acting on those devastatmg princi- 
ples, which had destroyed the peace, and almost annihilated the morals of Eu- 
rope, indispensably required of him to investigate and suppress any serious dis- 
orders. He found great probability had been given to the reports in circulation 
by a rebellious publication, purporting to be the resolution of the independent 


‘ischolars and students of the University, and it behoved all who heard him to ae- 
‘|quit themselves of any concern therem. Such members as acted with want of 


candour, and refused to exonerate themselves from the treasonable charge made 
against the University, and which the abomimable paper he held in his hand so 


|jmuech warranted, he was determined to remove, and adopt the necessary mea- 


sures to prevent them from contanunating the youth of the several colleges in 
England and Scotland, by representing to the governors of them their dangerous 
principles, and so excluding them from admission. In one of those secret 
societies, the formation of which he knew of in college, a system of assassina- 
tion* had been recommended and a proposal made to collect arms. The first 
proposal was considered, but adjourned to the next meeting when it was ne 
tived by asmall majority. ‘The second was carried and acted on. He conclu- 
ded by a declaration of his intention to punish with severity the encouragers and 
abettors of sedition and treason, and more especially the miscreant authors of 
that wicked paper, whom le was determined to detect and punish. It had not 
only been thrown into every letter-box in college, but audaciously flung at his 
own head, in his house, by way of menace and defiance 

He read the “ infamous” paper, and to my utmost horror and dismay, it proved 
to be my own * Resoiutions!” | was at the time standing close to him. My 
seniority placed me near that end of the hall, but my curiosity and the crowd 
behind had pushed me even higher than | was entitled to by my standing ; and 
when he held the paper m his hand, and waived it in a threatening manner, he 
actually seemed to shake it in my face, and fix his eye intently on me as the de- 
tected victun. Itis impossible to describe my feelings of astonishment at my 
own indiscretion, or iy apprehension of the consequences. [ had no more no- 
tion that the resolutions we had framed would ever see the light, than that the 
constitution we had drawn up would be adopted by the provisional government. 
[ saw inyself at once entangled in an awful responsibility, which might compro- 
mise my life, and I had not even the support of enthusiasm or participation in 
what some might think a noble cause. I had been fabricating a falsehood with- 
out foundation, in which I actually felt neither interest nor concern, and was in 
danger of suffering the penalty of a traitor, without having the least connexion 
with the treason. When I contemplated the number it might implicate in sus- 
picion, and the confusion and misery it might cause, | felt as if I had pulled 
down the pillers of the earth, and the fragments were falling on my head. When 
I recovered a littie from the first stun of surprise, | attempted to converse with 
the person next me, as if to show my unconcern, but literally rox faucibus hesit, 
my mouth was so dry | could not utter a syllable. {t next rushed into my mind 
to escape from the hall, but | saw at once that this would surely confinn suspi- 
cion. Once it occurred to ine to antieipate discovery, and avail myself of the 
lenity which the visitors had intimated would be extended to those who confes- 
sed their faults, and abjured their errors—to acknowledge my share in the au- 
thorship, and make a merit of confessing a thing, the detection of which I thought 
must be immediate and inevitable. But my final and enduring determination 
was to ‘bide the time,’ and bear up, as [ best could, against all consequences. 
The roll was now called of all the names of the college books, begining with 
the provost. Several excuses were offered for absence, some few of which were 


* The charge of advocating assassination, as a means of effecting political ob- 
jects, was disowned by some leaders of the United Irishmen, and has been repeat- 
edly denied by the modern advocates and memoir writers of that body. Some 
have even gone so far as to assert, that the infamous * Union Star,” which as- 
sumed to be a United Irish organ, and openly advocated assassination and point- 
ed out by name the proper victims to be sacrificed, was a paid government pub- 
lication ' But it unhappily admits of no doubt that, what ever may have been 
the sentiments of a few of the leaders, political assassinations were looked u 
as justifiable and proper by the mass of the Union. The * Press” was, on all 
hands, admitted to be the favourite and accredited organ of the party and _ its 


||leaders ; and an article appeared init, on December 2nd, 1797, written appa- 


rently on the expulsion of Power aud Ardagh, and which is curious in connexion 
with the above charge of Lord Clare. It 1s signed * A Sophister.” Among 
others it contains the following appropriate and classical incentive—“ You, my 
fellow-students, have explored the page of history where the insect courtier 1s 
forgotten—the despot is blasted in infamy—and the glorious tyranmeide 1s wm- 
mortaized. Ireland is singular in suffering and in cowardice. She could crush 


her tormentors, and yet they embowel her.” 
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effect. He was set down as contumacious. | 
When the examination of individuals commenced, each person, when called) 
on, was first sworn to discover all matters as to which he should be questioned. 
The provost was the first examined. Among other questions, he was asked if 
the copy of that ee which had been ‘hurled at’ the chancellor had been sent 
tohim. He replied that it had, and by the same conveyance—the penny post 
He was also interrogated with respect to the proceedings of the boar’ in the 
expulsion of Power and Ardagh, and the number and description of the votes 
given on the occasion. 
The examination then proceeded through the senior fellows, till it came down 
to Dr. Browne. He was, as | have mentioned, a member of the board, and re- 
nted the college in parliament. His politics were in the extreme of liber- 
ality, and Gietioes be was an object of peculiar suspicion. He was questioned 
touching his vote at the board in the case of Ardagh and Power. He acknowl- 
edged he op) their expulsion, and voted for rustication during a year, and 
stated that there were two other members of the board who voted withhim. He 
admitted that he had gone from the board into the college court, and there de- 
clared the vote he had given, and said he did so because he thought it was 
ight. The vice-chancellor declared the conduct of Dr. Browne was highly 
reprehensible ; that it prompted a spirit of insubordination among the students, 
by exciting discontent against the proceedings of the board, which it was his 
duty to recommend as just and proper ; and that if the board had thought fit to 
expel him for such conduct, he would have confirmed the expulsion. Dr 
Brswne was also asked if he was the author of that paper, and when he denied 
it ina most earnest manner, he was asked did he know any person who was its 
author or had any connection with it. He, of course, declared he did not. 


Dr. Stokes, then a junior fellow, was next called on. The vice chancellor, 


eyeing him with a stern countenance, and with the confidence of a person who 
was sure of his man, asked him, in an emphatic manner, if he knew of United 
Irish societies existing in college. Stokes answered decidedly ‘No.’ The vice- 
chancellor looked much amazed by the unexpected repulse, and a slight murmur| 
of surprise ran through the hall. The paper was held out to Stokes, and in a} 
similar manner, he was asked if he knew anything of the authorship of it ; and, 
in a similar manner, to the surprise of all (except myself) he denied all knowl- 
edge of it or its authors. The exceeding candour of Stokes, and his known 
love of truth, induced all to believe that he would at once declare whatever he 
knew, when asked, and many thought that he knew much. He was then asked 
if he knew anything of secret or illegal societies in college. He answered 
promptly, and without hesitation, that he did. He was then called on to ex- 
plain and declare what they were. 

« The only societies of that description which I am aware of,” said he, “ are 


and were marked for expulsion as contumacious. On the second day of the visi- 
tation the chancellor found it necessary to modify the examination in such a 
|way as to give the recusants an opportunity of redeeming their contumacy. 
jindicated what would be the of the Univeraits ifso large a — 
tion of its members should appear to be implicated in the conspiracy; and he 
explained that the visitation was a domestic court, in which the students formed 
jmembers of a family, and that the authority exercised was merely ntal ; that 
the same oath was administered to all—to the provost himself and to the young- 
‘est student—and was always accompanied by an injunction not to criminate 
‘themselves. ‘The chancellor also intimated that if any persons would come for- 
jward and —— mp own hase without referance to others, and promise to 
separate themselves altogether from their imprudent dange connexions, 
the past should be and forgotten. 
| Among those who at first refused to take the oath was Thomas Moore. He 
|was then an undergraduate in college, and already distinguished by the early 
jand juvenile indications of his poetic talents. The scene was amusing. The 
book was presented to him, He shook his head, and declined to take it. It 
)was thrust into his right hand. He hastily withdrew the hand, as if he was 
afraid of its being infected by the touch, and placed it out of the way behind his 
lback. Jt was then presented to his left hand, which he also withdrew and held 
behind his back, with his right. Still the persevering book was thrust u 
lhim, and still he refused, ing and retreating, with his hands behind him till 
|he was stopped by the wall. He afterwards, however, took the oath, as modi- 
fied by the explanation, acquitted himself of all knowledge of treasonable prac- 
tices or societies in college, and was dismissed without further question. 

Influenced by the visitor's explanation, many who had been contumacious, 
came forward and confessed their errors. In a few instances, the names of 
persons implicated were insisted on ; but for the most part, the information was 
given in such a general way as would assist in suppressing the evil of dissatis- 
faction, without compromising individuals. It appeared that there were four 
committees of United Inshmen in college, the secretaries to which were said to 
ibe Robert Emmet, M‘Laughlin, Flynn, and Corbett, junior. 

In the course of the second day, Dr. Browne made an earnest and de: 
jappeal to the visitors, in explanation of his conduct, declaring that their condem- 
jnation of it would embitter his future life. The vice-chancellor expressed him- 
\self satisfied that, had Dr. Browne known the entire extent of the revolutionary 
|practices to which some members of the college had proceeded, he would have 
jtaken every means for their suppression, and not have proclaimed his vote and 
dissent froin the salutary measnres of the board ; and that his doing so arose 
from his total ignorance of the dangerous situation of the University. Browne 
expressed strongly his contricicn for his conduct, and with a humility little ac- 


Orange societies, and | know some members of them.” 
If the chancellor had been struck a violent blow he could not have shewn more 
ise and indignation. He actually started on his seat at the audacious sin-| 
cerity of this simple-minded man, and another murmur ran through the hall. 
A long examination ensued, during which Dr. Stokes answered the questions 


jcording with the independent s;irit he was supposed to possess, humbled him- 
self betore the vice-chancellor, «leclaring his deep sorrow for having incurred the 
censure of the visitors. 

| At the conclusion of the visitation, the chancellor adverted to the case of Dr. 
Stokes. He declared humself zratified to find that the rumour of a ruling mem- 


put to him in a quiet and dignified manner, and with perfect candour and sim- 
plicity. He admitted that he had been a member of the society of United Irish- 
men before the year 1792, when their views were confined to legitimate objects ;| 
but stated that he was wholly unconnected with them ever since that time. He} 
admitted that he had since that time subscribed money to their funds, but ad- 
ded, that it was merely to supply the uecessities of individuals—Batler and 
Bond, who were in prison. He had, he said, received some account of serious 
injuries inflicted on a village by the soldiery, which he communicated to Mr. 
8s , a United Irishman, as materials for Lord Moira’s information, on hi 

motion in the House of Lords, but had previously made a communication to his! 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. He admitted he had visited aman who was 
a treasonable character, but he did so as a professional duty, as the man was! 
very poor and sick ; and he kad always brought with him a third person to be| 


present, least there should be any misrepresentation of his motives. He added, | oat 


that when the French invaded this country, and their fleets were lying off the! 
shore, he went among the Roman Catholics of the city of Dublin, exciting them! 
to take up arms against the common enemy. 

« This, my lord,” said Stokes, in an emphatic manner, “ was not the conduct} 
of a disaffected man, nor of one entertaining those principles with which 7 


examination appears to try to connect me.” 
A Mr. Kerns, a pupil of Dr. Stokes, stood forward and earnestly defended his! 


tutor. He said that temptations had been held out to him to join treasonable| 
societies, and had so far succeeded as to induce him to withdraw his name from| 
the college c ; but m consequence of the advice and earnest persuasions 
Dr. Stokes he withdrawn himself from the society of the disatfected, and) 
replaced his name in his company ; and that he was not the only person so ad-| 
vised by Dr. Stokes, but that, to his knowledge, several others had been equally 
influenced in the same way by his persuasions. 

Dr. Graves, with similar earnestness and zeal, bore testimony to Stokes’s char- 
acter. He said that atheism and republicanism were uniformly connected at 
that time ; but he had the strongest proof, from his writings, that Dr. Stokes) 
was tainted with neither the one nor the other. When Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ 
first appeared, the earliest and best answer to it was from the pen of Dr. Stokes | 
His work was dedicated to the students of Trinity College, and was published 
without any view to pecuniary profit by Dr. Stokes, who gratuitously made 


eamest and indefatigable exertions to disseminate it among the yunior members| 


of the University. 


Many others tendered their testimony in favour of a man so much beloved tw 


and respected ; and the vice-chancellor said he was happy to find so many res- 
pectable and disinterested witnesses standing forward in Dr. Stokes’s favour, 


and that he was now convinced he was a well-meaning man, but had been led)! 


into great indiscretions. . 

The examination proceeded among the scholars and students. The most 
lengthy was the examination of a man named Robison. When with, 
questions, he admitted that he had lent his rooms on a particular day, but was 
not aware of the pur; for which they were borrowed. He, however, at last! 
confessed that he was aware that the meeting to be held there was of a disaf- 
fected nature. He hesitated and wavered much when pressed by the chan- 
cellor’s and Duigenan’s questions. 

A growing disposition was soon manifested to decline taking the oath of dis- 
covery in the unqualified form in which it had been at first administered. Of 
those called on, some declared they were ready to swear as to themselves, and 
purge their character by an oath from any charge or suspicion of disaffection, 

t would not swear to inform against or implicate others by answering ail 
questions put to them. Others declined being swom, because, as they said, it 


iber of the University having bven connected with a treasonable association was 
jentirely refuted ; but, nevertheless, as he had been drawn into a communication 
,with persons who were inimically disposed to the government of the country, he 
jthought it his duty to prevent him from becoming a government member of the 
|University for the space of three years, which would be the period until the 
|next visitation. During this suspension, it would be seen whether that gentle- 
‘man had wholly withdrawn himself from the dangerous and improper connexions 
jin which he had been indiscreetly entangled. He expressed himself gratified 
sat being able to bear testimony to the general good conduct of the youth of the 
[Univecsity. He reiterated his assurance that he had positive information of the 
lexistence of societies where assassimation was canvassed and arms collected, 
jand which he pledged himself he would have been able to prove, had those who 
sontumaciously absented themselves, or refused to be examined, submitted. He 
e his concern at the duty imposed on him of using severity against those 
jfew who had acted with determined obstinacy, or were committed by acts of 
sedition and treason. He then presented nineteen names of persons, for whose 
otiences he recommended expulsion. 
Lord Clare’s direction was immediately acted u and the sentence of ex- 
pulsion was pronounced and executed by the — 
| Among the disorders which the political excitement had caused, was one se- 
jrious evil—a propensity to duelling. One of the young men previously expelled 
'—Ardagh—supposing that a man named M‘Carthy had given secret information 
jto the board against him, immediately branded him as an informer, and sent 
jhim a hostile message. They met and exchar four shots, but parted without 
‘reconciliation or concession on etther side. examination of inson, even 
jduring the sitting of the visitation, led to Y recrimination, which went as 
far as blows, and would have ended in an hostile meeting but for the interference 
of the college authorities. This bitter spirit had broken out in various other 
uels. 
, ‘The occasion of these disorders was submitted to the vice-chancellor, and 
jhis direction asked, whether a chal or a duel was to be punished with ex- 
_— He replied that whatever al 
for 


The visitation, which had lasted three days, at length concluded, and the 
jvisitors retired amid the planditeand scclamations of the sesessbled students. 

| The impression left on the minds of the auditory by the conduct of Dr. 
‘Browne and Dr. Stokes was very different indeed They saw the latter stand- 
ing, like Teneriffe or Atlas, unmoved by the assault made upon him ; the 
er bending and yielding with a weak subserviency, ill according with the i 
pendent spirit he was before supposed to . 
his conduct showed itself at the next election for the college. ‘The then 
unpopular measure of the union was suspected to be in agitation, though not yet 
deelared, and a test was put to Browne, whether, in the event of the measure 


, he would 
ome he affected ot the suspicion implied by singling him 


inde- 
The excited by 
very 
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admitted, but in almost every case personal attendance was insisted on. Among} |would be an example subversive of the best acknowledged prince 
i he absent was Robert Emmet, for whom his tutor pleaded iard, but_without) English law and of justice, to swear to tell what might criminate — * 
The first day closed with about fifty recusants, who declined to take the oath 
| 
' 
| 
on the first duel that should again occur, to recommend the lord lieutenant to 
‘disband the college corps ; but he hoped that as all faction was now crushed i 
within the college walls, all cause for such encounters would cease also. He 
commended all gownsmen to avoid collisions with the citizens, and ended 
ith an extraordinary promise, that if a gownsman were offered any insult, he 
|!would himself take up the case at his own expense, and make such an example 
of the offender as would prevent a repetition of the offence. 
much evasion, declared that he saw no case in which he would vote for a union | 


June 6 
BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MURILLO. 
Bartolome Esteban Murillo, the eminent Spanish painter, was born at Seville 
ing—“ If Iwland lose hew and independence, and we awe to be de-|/on the Ist of January 1618. His genius was displayed at a very early age, for 
pwived of ouw wights and pwivileges, it is a matter of no gweat consequence little Bartolome was in the habit of blackening the white-washed walls of the 
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with England, except it was as analternative for a union with France. 
It was ov. this occasion that John Walker stood up, and with that strange pro- 
- nuneiation by which he always substituted a W for an R, surprised us by say- 


who awe to be ouw mastews.’’* 


I did not learn till after the visitation was over some circumstances about it. 


seems my friend O’Tundher had returned to my rooms and carried off the|/church ; but the boy evinced so strong a 
re : es, and |/afterwards so brilliantly distinguished 


issemi-| |intreaties, and placed him with his uncle, Juan del Castillo, a painter of some 
-|repute, especially in the art of colouring. 


He had altered and interpolated many 
of it printed, and with his own nl 
circumstance which to me rendered the visi 


we had composed 


‘five hundred 
nated them through college. 


inary was, that in the searching scrutiny which took place.) 


||rooms in his father’s house with his sketches, and scratching figures on the 
.||brick floors. It was the wish of his parents that he should be educated for the 
redilection for the art in which he 


f, that they at length yielded to his 


The subjects in which Castillo excelled were fairs and markets, which afford 


and lasted three days, a principle delinquent—fons ct origo mali—was never such varied materials for picturesque groups. Murillo painted several pictures 


called on or suspected, while his fellow-students all around him were arraigned 


in that style. and his preceptor took great delight in encouraging him. The 


for offending by a publication in which they had neither hand nor part. It /result was, that in a few years the disciple had learned almost as much as his 
taught me a pauanal totsen of caution to see the University disturbed, its char-||master was able to teach. 


acter compromised, its members 
and scattered in exile, and all this pe’ 
duction of a giddy student and woollendraper’s shopman. 

There isno doubt that much secret information had been given 
the visitation. A principal agent in collecting it was said to be 
had accosted me in the Courts the day previously, and whom [ had providen- 
tially evaded, without having at the time the slightest suspicion of his motive 
Others, into whose confidence he wormed himself, were not so fortunate ; and 
it was ed that through his instrumentality many were implicated. He 

obtained a commission in the army. He had entered a college as a 
sizar ; and from being an obscure and shabby-looking lad, he emerged from col 
lege in full uniform, which he was fond of displaying in the most public streets 
as long as he remained in Dublin. 

Among the expelled men, the most remarkable was Robert Emmet. Those 
whom I was most intimate with were two brothers of the name of Corbett. 


The elder was a low, smart little man, a lieutenant in the college corps; the) 


vious to} 
, who! 


red, some even expelled from its walls At this epoch, Castillo having suddenly broken up his school, and quitted 
traceable to the silly and idle pro-| Seville to reside at Cadiz, Murillo was thrown upon his own resources, and in- 


'|stead of entermg any of the other schools which had rivalled Castillo’s acade- 
my. he followed the impulse of his genius, and struck out a path for himself. 
Collecting the implements of his art, he hastened to the fair, which was then 
||being htld at Seville. It was the custom for very inferior artists to post them- 
\Iselves in the fair, and exeeute orders on the spot, for portraits of saints and 
martyrs, and other devotional subjects, for the adornment of dwellings, or to be 
‘exported to the then extensive Spanish colonies. Murillo, though he must have 
'!been aware of his own superiority to the class by whom he was surrounded, 
did not hesitate to become a candidate for employment, and performed cheer- 
fully whatever work was offered to him, without bargaining as to price. This 
lapparently disadvantageous commencement was perhaps one of the main causes 
jof his subsequent success, inasmuch as he was obliged to work so rapidly, and 
lhis subjects were so varied, that he at once attained a remarkable freedom of 
‘|touch and readiness of expression. 

When Murillo was in his twenty-third year, one of his brother pupils at Juan 


other was tall and delicate, of a mild disposition and very pleasing manners—|),) - : 

in th ? ii i > |\del Castillo’s, named Pedro de Moya, and of whom he had lost sight for several 

y the ond lyears, returned to Seville from Flanders, where he had enjoyed the advantage of 


|studying his art under the celebrated Vandyck. ‘The progress made by his 


wd ax of _ | former companion, as evinced by the specimens he displayed, stimulated Mu- 


were taken. Two in one of which was Corbett. He afterwards per-| 
ished on the field of battle. The other brother met in France Sweeny, one of 
the United Irishmen who had been confined in Fort George ; they had a quarrel, 
and fought. After one of the most rate duels on record, in which they| 
eight shots, Corbett, who, even after he was wounded, refused all, 
reconciliation, was shot through the heart. 
After the visitation, I did not meet my coadjutor in political composition till 


the evening of the intended insurrection in Dublin—the memorable 23rd of | ya 


May, 1798. On the 


pass ight with him. I was little disposed to join in any) 

agg again, even if I no other engagement; so | declined his offer | 
we were talking, we heard the sound of approaching steps, and saw the 
attorney’s corps, with solemn tread, marching towards us. My companion dis- 


had called there, and given to my brother-in- 


people who never hoped to meet again. The 
of defence in the house was a fowling-piece, which | charged with 

, but found the balls in the cartridges too large forthe calibre. The 

ily were persuaded to go to bed, leaving me to keep guard ; and with the 
fowling-piece on my shoulder, and the large ball stuck in the muzzle, | marched 
and down till sunrise in the morning. Meetings of the disaffected were held 
‘thet ight in the Barley fields(as the neigh ood of George’s Church was) 
then ), and on the strand of Clontarf. The design was to commence the 
insurrection in Dublin by the rescue of the state prisoners in Newgate and Kil- 
mainham pri ; but the arrest of Neilson prevented the execution of this 
More than once, in the still calm night, I thought I heard the undulating, 

and sound of a crowd, and the regular tread of a mass of men marching ;| 

but all else was awfully still. 
The companion, my intercourse with whom was marked by such singular re- 
sults, had many qualities. WhatI have heard of his ca-| 
reer in life is extraordinary. The night I parted from him, he returned by bye- 
ways to his lodgings, 


jrillo to endeavour to avail himself of similar opportunities of improvement; but 
his resources were insufficient to defray the cost of foreign travel. Seville did 
jnot supply a field for increasing his means; but the idea struck him, that he 
jmight profitably dispose of the productions of his pencil to the masters of ves- 
sels trading from Cadiz to South America. Accordingly, he purchased a large 
lpiece of canvas, and having been well-grounded by his master, Juan del Cas- 
'tillo, in the method of preparing or priming it, he performed that operation him- 
|self—thereby economising much—and then, cutting it to unequal parts, he 


On his arrival at the Spanish metropolis, he introduced himself to Velasquez, 
ichief painter to Philip IV., who was highly esteemed not only at court, but uni- 
lversally, as an artist of transcendent merit, anda good and high-minded man. 
Welacques received Murillo with the kindness which was natural to nim ; and 
having heard his simple history, he entered warmly mto his feelings, and insis- 
\ted that he should become his guest. In the palace, galleries, and collections 
lof Madrid, and at the Escurial, Murillo beheld, for the first time, some of the 
most celebrated works of the great Italian and other masters: the delight of 


“|\the young artist may be easily conceived. His generous patron, Velasquez, 
|jobtained for him every facility for copymg those valuable models ; and 7 


the three years of his residence in Madrid, he manifested his great artistic 
powers. Velasquez watched the remarkable progress of the youth with the 
greatest interest, and brought under the king’s notice copies made by the latter 
ifrom three pictures—one by Vandyck, another by Rubens, and a third by him- 
jself. ‘They were greatly admired by the sovereign and his court; and Velas- 
quez strongly recommended Murillo to go to Rome, proposing not only to give 
him letters of introduction to eminent individuals in that city, but offeri ) 
the pecuniary means of accomplishing the journey, and of residing at me 
lcommodiously. These generous proposals were, however, declined ; no doubt 
‘Murillo felt unwilling farther to avail himselt of the bounty of Velasquez, and, 
impressed with gratitude for the invaluable protection and friendship of his dis- 
interested patron, he took an affectionate leave of him, and returned to Seville. 
Among other reasons which it has been supposed weighed with Murillo in 
producing this fixed resolution to return to his native city, without fulfilling his 
loriginal intention of visiting Italy and other countries, there is one which ap- 
|pears to have been very natural ; namely, that, having had access in Madrid to 


which were in Christchurch-yard, from whence he pro-' la number of the works of the first masters of every school, and having enjoyed 


ceeded next day to the county of Wicklow. He there joined a body of the) the advantage of studying and copying them under the eye and with the advice 


insurgents. He afterwards fell into the hands of the military, with another | 


of Velasquez, he felt that the object of his departure from Seville had been at- 


ofhis own name, who, in the confusion of military law, was tried, instead] tained, and was drawn towards the place of his birth by the desire to enrich it 


of him, by court martial, and executed. He was subsequently arrested in Dub- 
lin by Major Sirr, who consolled him with his favorite prediction that he would 
never leave the prison till he came out to be hanged. The major’s assurance 
was not verified. My friend was liberated under the Amnesty, and one of the 
first he met was Sirr. 

“ Well, major,” said he, “ you see I am out, and not hanged.” 


his own country. 


° ae 0 that time thought the union the greatest evil that 


||tion but possessing 


with the productions of his genius. 

The first employment he obtained after his arrival at Seville, was to paint 
eleven historical pictures for the claustro-chico, or smaller cloister of the Fran- 
ciscan convent. He was not, however, engaged by the friars to paint those 
pictures because they considered him to be superior to their artists resident in 
Seville, but, on the contrary, in consequence of the backwardness of those 
painters to accept the very moderate sum at the disposal of the community. 
Murillo being applied to as an artist of inferior grade, consented to paint the 
pictures on the proffered terms. They were so admirably executed, that they 
became the theme of universal praise The author's fame soon eclipsed that 


‘lof all the other painters in Seville, and he was overwhelmed with orders for 


pictures. 
This was indeed a triumph ; nor did his good fortune stop here. Having oc- 


||casion to undertake a journey to a small place at a short distance from Seville, 
~ \called Pilas, the birthplace of his mother, from whom he had inherited some 


little property, he there saw Donna Biatriz de Cabrera y Sotomayor, a lady of 
great beauty, and not only gifted with superior qualities of mind and disposi- 
a considerable fortune. Murillo became enamoured of this 
lady ; but his diffidence, which was exceeded only by his merit, restrained him 
from aspiring to an alliance with one whose rank in life was so superior to his 


; but they lived , and| 
rryy er long enough to know there is yet a greater. 


own. tis related, however, that, having been requested to paint an altars 


£5 SBS 


| 
} 
3 
i 
| imted upon the greater portion of them Scriptural subjects, and portraits of 
that day, Bac recetved invitation ‘saimts, andon the remainder landscapes, animals, and flowers. He then has- 
i from my sister, who then lived in Buckingham-street, to join her family, that)ltened to Cadiz, where he found no difficulty in disposing of his pictures; and 
1 we might, as she said, “all die — I set out in the evening for her||-eturning to Seville with their product in his purse, he remained there only a 
house. The streets were silent deserted. No sound was heard but the |sufficient tume to acquaint his brother with his intentions to travel, and then 
measured tread of the different yeomanry corps taking up their appointed sta- |wended his way on foot, with an auxious, yet hopeful hearts towards Madrid. 
} tions. The only acquaintance I met abroad was my friend, O’Tundher. He |e was now twenty-four vears of age 
| accosted me in the street, told me it was dangerous to be out, and pressed me | 
_ a lane, and I walked up to meet _ _ when they _ _ 
f me, proceeded on my way. When I reached my sister’s house in Buckingham-' 
5S 
i law, who was aclergyman, a h ul o cartridges, bidding him detend hi 
; life as weil as he could. So great was their alarm, they had, on parting, take 
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Times were changed. A few weeks before such a pleasantry on the dignity = 
of the major might have cost him hislife. The government, desirous to save he 
} as many lives as possible, after the suppression of the first outbreak of the re- Ev 
| bellion, made arrangements with certain persons, who had the confidence of | on 
] both parties, to treat with the people who continued still in arms in Wicklow. | dus 
: believe my friend, F——, was one of the mediators selected on this occasion tite 
He afterwards went to Englan@, and availing himself of the talents for business | the 
which he possessed in an eminent degree, became a partner in a highly respe< nt 
} table house connected with the Lisbon trade. His wealth and worldly prospe "ei 
J rity did not change his politics. He was conspicuous at public meetings o™ nate 
the side, still true to the cause which he believed he was advancing in an 
; 
for 
was 
tens 
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piece for the church of San Geronimo at Pilas, he made so exact and beauti- |friend and pupil, Don Pedro Nunez de Villavicencio. His wife had died about 
ful a portrait of Donna Biatriz, in the countenance of an angel, that the lady, [twelve years peviously, and beyond the fortune she brought him, his property 
on being informed thereof, bestowed her afections on the painter, who had thus jwas small. He bequeathed the whoie to his sons. 
ed his attachment to her ; and they were shortly afterwards married. This} Among the pictures enumerated in his will, there was a portrait of himself 
event was but the prelude to the astonishing success which attended Mu-| when about thirty years of age, which was also the period when his i 
rillo’s future career. Seville became adorned with the productions of his pen- took place. It conveys a most pleasing impression of the amiable and gifted 
cil ; and it is worthy of record, that the highest price he received for any pic- ‘characteristics of the original. 
ture was — reals, or about L. 160, for the justly celebrated picture of the | 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, painted for the hospital of La Caridad at Se-| SPANISH GUERILLAS 
ville; whilet for an almost equally prized painting, formerly in the Franciscan|| Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. By the Author of ‘The Student of Sala- 
, he was only paid 2500 reals, or L.25. For the great picture of | aime” Vien 258. Blackwoods 
San Antonio de Padua, for the baptismal altar of the cathedral of Seville, he | ‘ 
received 10,000 reals, or L.100 sterling. Notwithstanding all that has been written and published on this theme, ull 
Eleven years after his return to Seville—that is to say, in 1658—Murillo ¥¢ @pproach it with a distaste, in the expectation of merely finding a rifaccia- 
formed the project of establishing an academy of painting im his native city. eto of the old dishes, the present little volume proves to us that talent, like 
He met with much opposition from Herrera, and other artists, who had studied: moa cookery, can still produce something very relishing from the same cuisine. 
he author, in his preface, pretty well accounts for this, when he says: “ So 


in Italy, and who were unwilling to support an artist who had never quitted Spain, || : 
as the founder of » school of painting. But his genius and perseverance van- ™@DY writers, both soldiers and civilians, have found materials for their pen in 
the Spanish wars of the last fifty years, that it may be thought the subject is 


uished every obstacle, and on the Ist of January 1660 the academy was opened, | 
urillo being its first president, though, with the modesty and matey by lwaxing threadbare ; and, with any other country, the supposition would perhaps 
which he was ever distinguished, he placed the name of Herrera—who had |Dot be far from the truth. Not so, however, with Spain, where the str: 
yielded to the force of his reasonings—at the head of the list of the members ™Xture of barbarism and civilisation, the wild and romantic character of 
of the academy. |people, and thew clinging adherence to ancient habits and a to every- 
Murillo’s fame may be considered to have reached its height between the! day life all the charms of fiction. The irregular mode of warfare which the 
years 1670 and 1680, during which period he painted his celebrated pictures of Spanish peasantry particularly affect, and in which they soon become adepts, 
the prodigal son ; our Savionr miraculously feeding the five thousand, in which affords great scope and excellent groundwork whereon to erect amusing and 
there are a great number of figures in a variety of groups and attitudes, and! striking narratives. But there can be no doubt that the daring exploits and 
which is remarkable for the beauty and mellowness of the colouring; Moses *t™@nge adventures of many a Spanish guerilla would, if collected, form a book 
striking the rock ; and St Thomas distributing alms to the poor. Murillo is only more interesting on account of its truth, but more seemingly improba- 
said to have preferred the latter to all his other works. His grand picture of ible, than any romance that has been written on the subject. So often, im real 


Moses striking the rock, displays, with great power, the varied sensations of life, do events occur exceeding in strangeness all that cau be devised by imagi- 
the multitude. Seme are fall of anxiety “for the fulfilment of the hoped-for nation.” . 

miracle, crowds of Israelites are seen rushing towards the rock in order to as-| Of such events he has contrived to acquire the particulars, and has dressed 
suage their thirst, whilst the exercise of Drvme power is conspicuously mani- ‘them up with so much skill and effect, that we hardly know where we could lay 


fested im the flow of water trom the rock. 


,our hands on a more entertaining or teresting little book. 


It was about this period, too, that he painted for the Hospital de la Caridad, at|| The “ Passages in the career of the Empecinado” are each a romance, of 


Seville, the admirable picture of Santa Isabel, queen of Portugal, visiting the 


sick and infirm poor - it is now in the collection of the Royal Academy of San 4 the Cura Merino, derived from the eq 
. The nesses, are no less singular and adventurous. 


power and variety extraordinary even for Spain ; and the sketches of Marquinez 


ually authentic authority of eye-wit- 
To illustrate such a production 


Fernando at Madrid. Noth be touching than t cture. 
. a ee ee een ee who is||We need hardly care where we dip, for it lays hold of us wherever we do, and it 


eye rests with delight upon the figure of the pious and youthful queen, 


rsonall rforming the charitable office of attending to a youth afflicted with |! © easy matter to tear off from the attractive page. 
7” where the terrible Empecinado was betrayed by a mendicant and taken prisoner, 


the loathsome distemper called a scald-head. Her beautiful countenance seems | 


Thus, on an occasion 


illumined by the most tender and benevolent emotions, whilst with gentle care |W read of hus partisans — 
she squeezes some water upon the boy’s head from a sponge which she holds |. “* Nicolas !’ exclaimed the butcher, ‘has that crippled cur turned informer ? 
|Nay, then, let him keep clear of me. ‘This very morning I gave him an alms 


in her hand. One of her ladies holds a silver basin, in which the water is con- 
tained, whilst the mother of the youth looks up with anxiety, mingled with, 
confidence and gratitude, towards the benevolent princess. ‘There are several) 
other figures in the picture, all in harmony with a subject wherein human suf-; 
fering appearsto be softened and allayed by the presence, tenderness, and) 
practical Christian charity of the royal visitant. t his beautiful composition, 
rivets the attention of the beholder, and leaves a lasting unpression on the) 
mund. | 

But our limits will not admit of an attempt to enumerate the works of this 
celebrated and truly original Spanish painter. His Scriptural pieces, which he! 
painted in great numbers, are universally and justly admired; they are to be 
found in the best collections both in Spain and other countries. Notwithstan- 
Ging the vicissitudes which Spain has undergone, and the number of valuable’ 
paintings of all the masters which were abstracted from that country in various! 
ways in the course of the wars by which ithas unhappily been afflicted, the far; 
greater proportions of Murillo’s pictures still adorn the public galleries, church- 
es, and private collections of his native country. 

Murillo was commissioned by Philip IV., king of Spain, to paint several his-, 


torical subjects : those pictures were highly esteemed ; and having been after-|| 


wards sent to Rome as presents from his majesty to the pope, the Italians’ 
were so much struck with their excellence, that they gave Murillo the ttle of! 
the second Paul Veronese. The altar-pieces of many of the convents and 
churches of Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Granada, and Cadiz, were painted by) 
Murillo; and even some of those of Flanders were sent thither from Spain. 
His portraits and landscapes are also excellent. Although Murillo was so high- 
ly distinguished a painter of Scriptural and historical subjects, his talent in, 
another branch of the art was extraordinary, and peculiar to himself, and has; 
justly added to his celebrity. His portraits and groups of Spanish peasant and) 
beggar boys, drawn after nature in a variety of attitudes and actions, such as} 
playing at games, &c. are so truly characteristic, that all who have visited! 
8 down to the present day, are struck with their identity. A gentleman, 
who had resided some years in the peninsuia, on visiting a gallery where there! 
was one of these groups by Murillo, exclaimed to a friend by whom he was ac-! 
companied when the picture caught his eye, ‘I have seen those boys, those. 
very boys, in Spain!’ So true to life and nature was Murillo. 

Numerous copies of his pictures have been disposed of to foreigners as} 
originals, though many of the latter are to be found in private and other col- 
lections in England, France, and other countries. In the National Gallery inj 
London there are three of Murillo’s paintings—a holy family ; St Joan, when) 
achild; and a Spanish peasant boy. They are weil worthy of conatempla- 
tion 


Murillo’s disposition—which was characterised by gentleness, benevolence,, 
and all the attributes of a sincere and practical Christian—exercised no doubt ai 
great and softening influence over his choice of subjects for the exercise of the; 
art in which he gained such high renown, and it is worthy of record, that such 
was the elasticity of his virtuous mind, that instead of being vain of the praises, 
he received, they only stimulated him to increase his efforts to attain perfection., 
Even when compared with the great italian masters, this eminent Spanish pain- 
ter stands unsurpassed. He was peculiarly happy in drawing women and chil- 
dren. His style is graceful, the composition of his pictures well-studied, the at-, 
titudes of his figures varied and correct, their expression natural and attractive, 
the draperies elegant. All the subjects he made choice of, though —~ for-| 
ward with great skill, have a character of beautiful simplicity. His colouring, 
is soft and harmonious, uniting the brilliancy of the Flemish with the correct-| 
ness of the Venetian school; and the more his paintings are studied, the more! 
conspicuous does their merit become. 

Towards the close of the year 1681, Murillo, whilst painting an altar-piece 


was 80 seriously hurt, that he was obliged to return to Seville, where, after in- 


|Inearly three th d men 


jand a bone ; but, by the tail of St. Andrew’s pig, a cudgel! shall be his welcome 
when he next crosses my threshold.” + Where is the hound!’ cried another ; 
‘tis but a moment since I saw his ill-omened visage in the crowd.’ Before any 
search could be instituted for the mendicant, the house-door was thrown wide 
jopen, and the magistrates issued forth, preceding the Empecinado, handcuffed, 
‘but preserving his usual commanding gait and stern unquailing countenance, 
jamidst the fixed bayonets of his guards. ‘The Empecinado !’ exclaimed Estee 
ban the butcher, to whom Diez was personally known. A sorrowful groan ran 
jthrough the crowd on learning the name of the prisoner ; and the corregidor, 
lapprehensive of a rescue, quickened his step, and ordered the escort to close 
|well up. The force he could command, however, would probably have been 
\totally inadequate to enable him to preserve his prize, had not the large number 
jof French troops, quartered within a few hours’ march of the Burgo de Osma, 
operated as a more effectual check on the populace. «The Empecinado!’ re- 
peated Esteban, in the tone of a man stunned and stupified. ‘Ha!’ roared he, 
land giving a bound that carried him across the street, and upset one or two of 
ithe bystanders, he grasped bv the throat a figure that was endeavauring to steal 
away and follow the corregidor and his myrmidons. ‘Help! murder!’ shrieked 
the man, as well as his compressed windpipe would allow ; ‘ help, Senor Corre- 
gidor!’ ‘Silence, traitor!’ vociferated the butcher, and dashed his captive to 
the ground. ‘Two or three lanterns were brought to the spot, and their light 
fell on the hideous face of the mendicant, now pallid and quivering with deadly 
terror. ‘ You betrayed the Empecinado,’ said Esteban, placing his heavy foot 
upon the breast of the prostrate wretch. ‘No! senor, no!’ cried the beggar, 
‘*tis false ; I told no one of his coming.’ ‘ You betrayed the Empecinade,’ re- 
peated the butcher in an unaltered tone, but pressing hard upon the chest of his 
victim. ‘Mercy, senor!’ shrieked the unhappy Nicolas ; ‘I betrayed him not, 
I knew not he was here.’ The butcher's brow contracted, and he threw the 
|whole weight of his body upon the foot which held down the beggar. < Liar!” 
‘he exclaimed ; and a third tume he repeated, * You betrayed the Empecimado.” 
|The blood gushed from the mouth of the traitor. ‘ Perdon! perdon!’ he gur- 
jgled in a quenched and broken voice ; ‘es verdad! ‘tis true!’ + Who has a 
irope?’ cried Esteban. ‘Two or three were produced. The first sight that on 
the following mornir gut the eyes of the Corregidor of the Burgo de Osma 
was the dead body of Nicolas hanging by the neck from a tree opposite his win- 
jdows. A paper pinned upon his breast was stained by the blood that had flowed 
from his mouth, but not sufficiently so to prevent the magistrate from reading 
the following words :— 
‘ Los vendedores del Empecinado, 
Numero uno, 
Venganza !’* 


The Corregidor could not repress a shudder as he turned from the window, and 
thought who might chance to be ‘ numero dos.’ 
« This daring and significant demonstration, whose authors it was impossible 
to discover, owing to the fidelity with which the secret was kept, alarmed the 
authorities ; and their first care was to send off to the village of San Esteban 
lde Gormaz, where the nearest French detachment, consisting of three hundred 
infantry, was quartered, in order to obtain a sufficient guard for the important 
prisoner that had been made. These troops immediately marched to the Burgo 
de Osma: and as the intelligence of the Empecinado’s capture spread, other 
parties, both of infantry and cavalry, kept pouring in, until in a very short time 
men, ded by a brigadier-general, were assembled 
in the town. The Empecinado having been arrested by the Spanish authorities, 
it was thought proper to go through the formalities of trying him by a civil tri- 
bunal, instead of subjecting him to the more summary operation of a ten mi- 
nutes’ shrift and a dozen musket-balls, which would have been his lot had the 


and themselves been his captors. Accordingly, the Corregidor was charged 


tense suffering, he breathed his last on the 3d of April 1682, in the arms of his) 


* «The betrayers of the Empecinado—number one—revenge !” 


a* 


| 


t 
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to get all ready for the trial, and to collect the necessary witnesses to prove the 
raurders and robberies of which the Empecinado was accused ; for the French 
had throughout affected to consider him as a mere bandit and highwayman, and 
as such not entitled to the treatment or privileges of a prisoner of war. The 
room in the town prison in which Diez had been placed was a small stone-floored|, 
cell, damp and cold, which the jailer, anxious to curry favour with the French,|| 
had selected as one of the most comfortless 

no window or opening looking out of the prison, but received air and a glimmer-;| 
ing sort of twilight through a grating let into the wall that separated it from a), 
corridor. Furniture there was none: a scanty provision of straw in one corner 
served the prisoner to sit and lie upon. His s were free, but he was de- 
barred from exercise, even such as he might have taken within the narrow limits} | 
of the cell, by weighty iron manacles, worthy of the most palmy days of the|| 
Inquisition, which were fastened upon his legs in such a manner as to prevent 
his ing, or even crossing his prison, otherwise than by a succession of short 
leaps, in taking which his ancles could not fail to be bruised and wounded by the 
severity of his fetters. 

“ One morning shortly after his incarceration, the Empecinado was lying on 
his straw bed, and reflecting on the circumstances of his position, which might 
well have been deemed desperate, But Martin Diez possessed, in addition to 
that headlong courage which prompted him to despise all dangers, however} 

t the odds against him, other qualities not less precious. These were, an 
unparalleled degree of fortitude, and a strength of mind enabling him to bear up 
against sufferings and misfortune that would have redu~ed most men to despon- 
dency. However abandoned by friends, and shackled in his own resources, he 
never allowed himself to despair ; and it was this heroic spirit, added to great 
confidence in his physical energies, that, fifteen years later, when he was led out 
to execution, prompted the most daring attempt ever made by a prisoner to es- 
—— and weaponless, from a numerous and well-armed guard.” 

description of the escape is finely characteristic ; and at its close, after 


was. As to the King of France, I know of nothing that ought to have cy 
on me his ill-humour, except my having been more successful than he. 


\ther opportunity or fortune, I have done those feats which he would have been 


glad to achieve : this is the sum of my crimes towards him. With regard to 
the King of Cyprus, every one knows I have done no more than avenge the 
injuries that I had first received; and, in avenging myself on him, I have freed 


dungeons at his disposal. It had jhis subjects from the yoke by which he oppressed them. I have disposed of my 
conquest. Was it not myright’ And if there was any one who ought to 


have found fault with it, it was the Emperor of Constantinople, by whom neither 
you nor I have been very kindly treated ‘The Duke of Austria has too well re- 
venged the injury of which he complains to reckon it still among the number of 
my crimes. He was the first to fail in causing his standard to be hoisted in a 
place where we commanded,—the King of France and myself in person. 1 
punished him for it too severely. He has had his revenge twofold ; he ought 
not to have anything upon his mind on this score, but the consciousness of a 
vengeance that Christianity permits not. The assassination of the Marquis de 
Montserrat is as foreign to my character as my presumed correspondence with 
Saladin is improbable. I have not evinced hitherto, such a dread of my ene- 
mies, as men should believe me capable of attacking their lives otherwise 
than sword in hand; and [ have done mischief enough to Saladin, to com- 
pel men to think that I at least have not beer his friend. My actions speak for 
me, and justify my cause more than words :—Acre taken, two battles won, par- 
ties defeated, convoys carried off, with such abundance of rich spoils (with 
which the world is witness | have not enriched myself), indicate sufficiently, 
without my saying so, that I have never spared Saladin. I have received from 
him small presents, as froits and similar things, which this Saracen, no less 
commendable for his politeness and generosity than for his valour and conduct, 
hath sent tome from time to time. ‘lhe King of France received some as well 
as myself; and these are the civilities which brave men during war perform one 
towards another without ill consequences. It is said that I have not taken Je- 

l I should have taken it, if time for it had been given me ; this is the 


overcoming the jailer and lawyer, we are told: 

“They had as yet only surmounted a part of their difficulties, and much re- 
mained to be done before they could consider themselves in safety. It is true 
they had the keys, and could unlock the door and walk out of the prison, but; 
the streets were swarming with French soldiers, through whom they would| 
have to run the gauntlet before getting out of the town. ‘To do this with less 
chance of detection, they teturned to the dungeon, and taking the clothes off, 
its present inmates, put them on themselves. Cambea took possession of the 
lawyer’s three-cornered hat, and Diez of that of the aleayde, and then arranging 
their cloaks in such a manner *s to conceal the greater part of their faces, they 
walked out of the principal gate of the prison, carefully shutting it after them, 


fault of my enemies, not mine ; and I believe no just man could blame me for 
having deferred an enterprise (which can always be undertaken), in order to af- 
ford to my people a succour which they could not longer wait for. ‘There, sire, 
these are my crimes! Just and generous as you are, you, without doubt, ac- 
knowledge my innocence ; and, if | am not mistaken, I perceive that you are 


jaffected at my misfortune.”—Letters of the Kings of England. 


SANCTITY OF THE SEAL. 
Seeing the kaid sign several papers, by affixing the im jon of his seal, in 
black ink, on the back of the documents, placing it exactly behind the last line, 
to prevent any additions being made to the writing, we asked fora couple of im- 


ing unsuspected throngh the French soldiers, on guard. Fortunately, 


and 
as it was the hour of high mass, all the town’s people were in the church, and) |p 


the French took no notice of the two fugitives, as they walked through the) 


streets with grave and deliberate pace, studiously avoiding any appearance of pe 


haste, lest it might lead to detection. Inthis manner they had nearly got out! | 
of the town, wher they perceived an orderly dragcon holding two horses, saddled)! 


ressions, and produced a piece of blank paper for the purpose. ‘ he 
seemed unwilling to furnish, and then explained, that if the paper were lost, any 
rson who found it might fill it up as he liked, and that consequences ag disa- 
greeable as had happened to one of his predecessors might ensue Sixty years 


ago, a servant of the then kaid in Susa managed to secure three or four impres- 


and bridled, at the door of a house, apparently waiting for some officer of rank! |sions of his master’s seal, probably during his sleep, and_ then, filling up the pa- 


who was about to take a ride. The Empecinado had found in a pocket of his: 

borrowed garments a box full of that excessively fine and pungent snuff, called!! 

in Spain the encarnado de los frayles. Emptying the contents into his hand, he! 

walked up to the soldier, 
command 


ing. While the man was answering him, Diez threw the snuff in! /the plaintiff, so far from possessing ten th 


pers with acknowledgements that his master was indebted to him various sums 
amounting in all to ten thousand piastres, he summoned him before the bey, and 
demanded repayment of the debt. In vain the kaid protested he had never bor. 


ed to be directed to the quarters of the gene- rowed even a ‘ bourba’ from his servant, he produced witnesses, who proved that 


i piastres to lend, never had a 


ral 
his face and eyes, and, opening his cloak, gave hima buffet that stretched him,) hundred in his life ; all was of no avail, his seal was examined. and, on compari- 


stunned and blinded, upon the grou 
upon the officer's horse, and Cambea mounting that of the dragoon, 
succeeded in passing the town-gate unchallenged. They had not been 
clear of the town five minutes, when they heard trumpets sounding and drums 
beating to arms, and soon the road in their rear was covered with light cavalry 
in hot pursuit. But their horses were good, the start they had was sufficient, 
and they speedily reached the mountains. Three days afterwards the Em- 
aor inado had rejoined Mariano Fuentes, and was again at the head of his 
” 


Soon after, in an action with the French, the latter were beaten oe 
sued for some distance by the guerillas. who, however, only succeeded in ing! 
one prisoner. ‘This was a young man in the dress of a peasant, who, being badly 
mounted, was easily overtaken. On being brought before the Empecinado, the 
latter, with no small surprise, recognised a native of Aranda, named Pedro ral 
ierrez, who was one of the emissaries he had sent out two days previously 
information concerning the movements of the enemy. With pale cheek and 
tering voice, the prisoner answered the Empecinado’s interrogatories. It 
that he had been detected as a spy by the French, who had given him 
his choice between a halter and the betrayal of his countrymen and employers. 
With the fear of death before his eyes, he had consented to turn traitor. ‘The 
deepest silence prevailed among the guerillas during his narrative, and remained 
unbroken for a full minute after he had concluded. The Empecinado’s) 
brow was black as thunder, and his features assumed an expression which! 
the trembling wretch well knew how to interpret. ‘ Que podia hacer, se- 
nores? said the culprit, casting an appealing, imploring glance around him.| 
‘ The rope was round my neck ; I have an father, and am his only support. | 
Life is very sweet. What could] do'’ ‘Die!’ replied the Empecinado, in 
his deep stern voice—‘ die like a man then, instead of dying like a dog now |’ 
He tumed his back upon him, and ten minutes later the body of the unfortu- 
nate spy was dangling from the branches of a neighbouring tree, and the gue- 
rillas marched off to seek another and a safer bivouac.” 


We are sorry that we can do no more than serve up disyuncta membra of) 


these stirring tales to indicate their nature ; but we may return again to a work 
which affords so vivid a picture of the savage guerilla warfare which desolated, 
and is ever ready to desolate, the beauteous, fruitful, and unhappy country. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


A LETTER OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

‘The following interesting letter was addressed by him, while a prisoner, to 
Henry V. Emperor of Germany, dated A. D. 1196. It is anoble reply to some 
charges which the duke of Austria, the French king, and others (among whoin, 
no doubt, was his brother John), had made against him. ‘The original is in 
Norman-French, and preserved in the Tower :—‘I have been born in such a 
station as to give an account of my actions to none but God ; but these are of 


nd. ‘Then, seizing his drawn sword, he |son, the impressions were pronounced to be genuine ; the kaid himself could 


‘not deny it, and he was ordered to pay the sum. ‘The decision, unjust as it may 
‘seem, was founded on the principle, that it was impossible for any one to re- 
pudiate his own signature, particularly in cases of this sort, where the transac- 
‘tion was supposed to be confined to two parties, either of whom, to answer his 
|purpose, might deny his own act. ‘The servant did not, however, get clear off; 
‘the money which he claimed was paid to him, and then the bey asked how he, 
\a poor servant had become possessed of so large a sum as he had lent his mas- 
iter; he could not account for it—the bey decided that he must have obtained 
ithe money dishonestly, ordered him to be bastinadoed, and the ten thousand 
piastres to be confiscated. ‘Thus the kaid received a lesson in law, the servant 
was punished, and the bey got the money. The seal is always worn about the 
‘person, except by the bey, whose seal is entrusted to the care of the prime min- 
ister, and from this charge he derives his official appellation of ‘ saheb-el-taba,’ 
jor lord of the seal. The devices consist of the owner’s name and title, with of- 
|ten a pious motto ; the bey’s seal is of an oval form, two inches in diameter, in 
|the centre is his name and title, and it is surrounded by a double border, contain- 
ing verses from the Koran. ‘Those of other individuals are much smaller. That 
|we might have his seal without any risk to himself, the vice-kaid had two orders 
‘made out upon a neighbouring village that we did not intend visiting, and gave 
‘them to us duly signed —Captain Kennedy's Algeria and Tunis. 


| Skercu or Masor-Generat Str Cuarces J. Narizr.—His long white 
beard tells that he must have seen full sixty years in various climes; but his 
‘bright, penetrating eye also tells that he is in the intellectual vigor of his mid- 
die age, although the eurvivor of thirty four of his people who had been struck 
‘with coup de soleil, and who, with one exception, were dead corpses in three 
‘hours. A head, which a phrenologist would delight to take a cast from, ex- 


|Ihibits a sword-cut which the thinness of the hair cannot conceal ; a long raised 


‘scar at the side, and a smaller in front, indicate that a musket ball had traversed 
his face ; an involuntary motion of the muscles, the effect of other wounds re- 
jceived in the Wellington school, keep his hand and arm in perpetual motion. 
On his breast is seen a gold medal, inscribed ‘* Corunna,” surmounted with 
\clasps bearing the names of other fields. Peering from beneath a broad red rib- 
‘bon, from which is suspended a Grand Cross of the Bath, are seen two medals, 
on one of which “ Meeanee” is written, on the other “ Hyderabad.” At his 
side 1s a superb gold ted sword, pr ted by the Earl of Ellenborough, in 
token of his lordship’s personal esteem, and commemorative of the brilliant ser- 
vices in India, performed under his lordship’s administration —Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette. 

| A Shower of Blacking.—The Worcestershire Guardian says :—‘ A 
most extraordinary storm of black rain fell in the northern part of Worces- 
tershire last week. For two hours this extraordinary shower lasted, and the 
pools, water-courses, and even the Severn itself, were completely turned 
iblack.” What could this have been? Had Apollo, in a fit of indignation 


such @ nature, that | fear not even the judgment of men, and especially sire, of 4|/at some recent attempts, been throwing his ink-stand at Melpomene’s head ? 
so just as yourself, My connection with the King of Sicily ought not to|\or had old Vulcan been washing himself, and upset his basin? We see no 
other way of accounting for the raining powers in Worcestershire having 

ne into mourning. 


Lave griswed yon ; I have been sble to keep on good terme with a man of 
aid I stood in need, without justly offending a prince whose friend and ally [ 
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AN HONEST ASSASSIN. 

In the two cities of Palestrina and Gallicano there were two rival families, 
and two men of rank who could not bear one another ; these were, the Cirullj 
(who were sprung from a cup-bearer of the Constable Pompey Colonna, Prince 
of Palestrina) and the Serra d’Ognano, who were descended from an incense- 
pearer of Pope Martin V. (Otho Colonna.) The Count Cirulli sent for Domini 
que and offered him 500 sequins if he would assassinate the Maruuis d’Ognano. 
The worthy armourer undertook to do it, but said he must have time, because! 
he knew the marquis was on his guard. ‘I'wo days afterwards the marquis 
himself sent for Domenico Marto, to a very unfrequented and retired spot. 
« My friend,” said he to him ; “here is a purse of 500 sequins for the figure of 
St. Mare of Venice : it is yours—but promise to stab Cirulli.””. Domenico took the 
purse and replied : “Sir Marquis, I give you my word of honour that I will kill 
Don Fabio Cirulli, never mind by what means ; but I must tell you of one thing, 
that I have already pledged my word to him that I would kill your excellency.” 
««T hope you will do no such thing now,” replied the marquis smiling, but Marto 
answered him seriously. ‘‘ Pardon me, your excellency—I have promised, and 
| am going to do it immediately.” ‘The Marquis D’Ognano would have drawn 
his sword but the armourer took a pistol from his waist and blew out the mar- 
quis’s brains ; he then, without loss of time presented himself before the count 
to whom he announced that his enemy had ceased to breathe. The honourable 

tle man was greatly pleased ; he embraced Marto on both cheeks, made him 
rink some of his Syracusan wine and some Lacryma-Christi of the best year, 

ted him with a beautiful blade of Damascus steel, and lastly fulfilled his 
obligation of the 500 sequins. Dominique then began to inform him, his man- 
ner evineing some little confusion, that the Marquis d’Ognano, likewise, had|| 
ised him 500 sequins (which he had paid before he died), to assassinate the 
count. The Cirulli said to the armourer, he was delighted to have been before- 
hand with hisenemy. ‘Sir count,” replied the comsejentious cut-throat, “ that 
will not avail you, for | gave my word of honour!” atid saying this, he stabbed 
him twice tothe heart with his stiletto. The count’s servants rushed in at the 
cries which he uttered in falling, but Marto got rid of them, thanks to his poig- 
nard, and fled to the mountains of Benevento whither all the brigands of Ttaly 
came and flocked around him.—Kecollections of a French Marchiwoness. 


HUME AND SCOTT. 


Imperial Parliament. 


PENSIONS TO VISCOUNT HARDINGE AND LORD GOUGH. 
House of Commons, May 4. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL brought under the notice of House of Commons 
the message from the Crown expressing her Majesty's wish to confer a signal 
mark of favour upon Viscount Hardinge and Lord Gough for their military ser- 
vices :—As the message was not confined to the exploits achieved during the 
campaign of the Sutle), (which Sir Robert had attempted to describe on two re- 
cent occasions,) but included services rendered in other scenes of public action, 
he would give a short outline of those other services. It is now forty-eight years 
since Lord Hardinge entered the British Army. During the course of that long 
jmilitary service, it had been his good fortune to be present at many brilliant fields, 
more especially inthe Peninsula. He was at the battle of Vimiera: at the bat- 
tle of Corunna, and with Sir John Moore when he fell ; afterwards he was pre- 
sent at the passage of the Douro, at the battle of Busaco, at the lines of Torres 
Vedras, at the battle of Ciudad Rodrigo, at Vittoria, at Salamanca ; he was at 
Pampeluna, he was at the passage of the Pyrenees. At a later period, Lord 
Hardinge took a distinguished part in the two great actions which preceded the 
decisive battle of Waterloo; and he would have been at Waterloo itself, but 
that he wes disabled by the wounds which he had received in those previous en- 
gagements. ‘The House cannot be ignorant of the distinguished part which my 
gallant friend took in the battle of Albuera ; and we may well imagine that it was 
his recollection of that battle, his experience of what can be done by the desper- 
ate valour of British soldiers, which inspired his confidence on the banks of the 
Sutle).” The career of the other gallant officer whom her Majesty has so wor- 
thily elevated to the Peerage has not been less distinguished. Lord Gough hae 
served in the BnitishfArmy for fifty-two years; though no one would suppose, 
from the — from, the energy, from the heroism of his conduct in recent oc- 
currences, that fifty-two years of active warfare could have over his head. 
Sir ne was at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, at the — of 
Porto 0, at the capture of Surinam ; in the Peninsular war he 
the Eighth Regiment at Talavera, where he was severely wounded ; at Vittoria, 
at the battle of Nivelle, where he was again severely wounded ; at the siege of 
Cadiz, at Tarifa. Hecommanded the British army at Canton, and during almost 
the whole of the operations in China. His eminent services at Gwalior are well 
known to the House. These were among the principal services which had re- 
commended thus gallant officer to the gratitude of his country, prior to the recent 


jcampaigns in India. He is known to the British Army asa man of the most he- 


roic valour, as a man whose high courage, whose mature experience, and great 
skill, inspire with full confidence im him all those who march under his command. 


‘To a common being of this world, one almost inevitable (fortunately not in-|/To Lord Gough's military merits, Sir Robert added an instance of self-denial as 


variable) result of being patrimonially exalted above his fellow-creatures, 


the necessity of applying to any useful employment, is the creation of a peculias||of the Chinese campaign, Lord Gough was nominated 


‘honourable as any services he has rendered in the field. After the tr :mination 


command of the 


selfishness. He comes to think of the world as made for hin and his gradej/forces in Madras. It was thought expedient at a period subsequent to his nomi- 
alone ; the other classes appear as mere servile appendages, whose merits are to||nation to this command, that the military and civil command should be united in 


be estimated only by the flattery they give and the services they render—tooj|the hands of one person; that person having the advantage of previous 


well off if they make a tolerable living, and by no means entitled to complain if|;communication with her Majesty's servants. Lord Tweeddale was selected for 


they be occasionally cheated out of the fruits of their labours. Against suchj/that office. This change 


was a severe trial for a British officer ; but what was 


a spirit it would apparently require all the efforts of a high principle to make head.|/Lord Gough's answer’ [Sir Robert read it, amidst cheers. ] 


Itis perhaps the most dangerous particular in the position of an exalted) 
class, aw otherwise circumstanced, for it galls the very soul of all beneath| 


“ Head-quarter Ship Marion, off Nankin, 15th pe castin 1842. 
“My Lord—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your ap’ 


them. letter of the 30th April. However mortifying it may be to me to find myself 


It is curious to see two men so identified with old cavalier principles as W |prived of the appointinent to which I had been so 


ter Scott and David Hume allowmg their natural feelings on this pomt to 
ing of his father as an agent for landed men. ‘ Most attorneys,’ says he, * hay 


been suspected, more or less justly, of making their own fortune at the expense} Lanecially to Chien; and I trent yous Lenighin wall. balleeniiaeh 


of their clients : my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling from the stam in 


one instance, for in many cases his clients contrived to ease him of considerable} , : , 
sums. Many worshipful and beknighted names occur to my memory, who did weet mgs iy ren ga p= when they are no longer 
hum the honour to run into his debt to the amount of thousands, and to pay him)! a. Modras tn par Le ad I 


: “ jassure your Lordship that I bow without repining to any measure that 
them, as we find in their respective biographies. ‘The former does so in '|considered beneficial to the interests of my country. To serve that 


graciously nominated, I 


the higher walks of a profession which I entered as a child, I came to 


vereign considered my services useful, they were, as they ever shall 


of our foreign 


with a lawsuit, or a commission of bankruptcy, as the case happened. But end of id not 
they are gone to a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous to visit their}! My gracious Sovereign's hief 


eupon thei descendants.’ 


‘e have an escapade of Hume’s feelings in reference to a gentleman of no- a tata ag: 
ble family (the of an earl), who chose to make up to him when he wand have 
thought he could be of service to him, albeit he had previously overlooked the’ \wished my private in to stand in the way.el she pullin "Phat Lfeel 


philosopher, ‘The circumstance occurred when Hume was secretary to the em- ‘rather disappointed I cannot deny; but I am not the less ul to my 8 


bassy, and in the blaze of distinction, at Paris in 1764. We may imagine with 


eign for her gracious kindness towards me, or the less sincerely and 


what feelings his friend Dr. Blair read the following, in reply to a letter in which) ‘thankful to your Lordship for the renewed proof of kind Sorat ; 


he had requested Hume to introduce Colonel L—— to the good company 


your letter conveys With the earnest and anxious prayer that the union of the 


where you are,’ and * put him on the best methods of enjoying and improving] (i) government and military command at Madras may fully meet the expecta- 


himself at Paris Before was favoured with yours, | had seen Jolonell tthe 


L—~, who waited on me, as is usual with the British who come to Paris. 
returned his visit, and introduced him to the ambassador, who asked him to dine | 
ner among seven or eight of his countrymen. You will be surprised, perhaps! | 
when I tell you that this is the utmost of the civilities which it will ever be pos-|| 


T have, &e., H. GOUGH, Lieut 1, 
Commanding Expeditionary Land Force.” 


This, in Sur Robert's opinion, was one of the most creditable letters ever writ 


sible for me to show Mr. L——. For as to the ridiculous idea of foreigners, ten by a military man. But Lord Gough did not pass without his reward, as he 
that I might introduce him to the good company at Paris, nothing can be more |was afterwards appointed to the chief command in India. 


impracticable. 1 know not one family to which I could present such a man—) 
silent, grave, awkward, speaking ill the language ; wot distinguished by = 
exploit, or science, or art. - - - Your recommendations have great weight wi 

me ; butif | am not mistaken, I have often seen Colonel L——’s face m Edin- 
burgh. It is a little late he has bethought himself of being ambitious, as you 
say, of being introduced to my acquaintance. ‘The only favour 1 can do him 
is to advise him, as soon as he has seen Paris, to go to a provincial town, where) 
people are less shy of adinitting new acquaintance, and are less delicate judges} 


of behaviour.’ if 


No one can reasonably doubt that both Scott and Hume were alive, where ne- 
cessary, to the selfishness so besetting, as we have said, with those whom, aall 


‘The proposal of the Government was, that a pension of £3,000 a year be — 


led to her Majesty out of the Consolidated Fund to be settled in the most 

ificial manner on Lord Hardinge and the next two surviving heirs male of his bo- 
dy, and that £2,000 a year be granted to Lord Gough and to the next two sur- 
\viving heirs male of his body. As the East India Company, however, are anxi- 
lous to mark their sense of the services rendered by these distinguished men, by 
providing tor them durmg their lives, it would be competent for the House to 
permit the Company to have that honor ; and should it be carried into effect, the 


rant of the House of Commons will not take effect tll after their decease. Sir 
obert concluded by moving the vote in favour of Viscount Hardinge. 
Much speaking followed ; but all in the way of approval. Some suggestions 


‘class, these men worshipped. Both men, too, manifested in life a hardy spirit);were also made im favour of other officers. 


of practical independence, which seems totally at variance with their feelings 
respecting artificial distinctions of ancient date. Does not this tend to wal 
more and more clear the principle we lately endeavoured to illustrate, that men 
sometimes embrace and profess obnoxious theories, because of the very purity 
of their own hearts from all that these theories imply ' With the great minstrel 
and the great philosopher alike, the ancient ranks and other institutions were 
favourites of the imagination, not the reason. They gave them qualities out 


the riches of their fancy, as men do their mistresses, and then fell down and||Gough is an oflicer of long service—o! 
worshipped them. But ay this was quite compatible with dispositions on their} /is a fine old gentleman. 


own part most humble and kindly, in every respect the reverse of those which, I 


an undue exaltation tends to create ; and such, we know, really were the pre- 
dominant moral qualities of both men. | 


The vote was agreed to, nem. con. Lord Gough's pension of £2,000 was then 


moved, and agreed to. 


The Lords were invited to the consideration of the same message on Tuesday, 


by the Earl of RIPON ; who dilated eloquently on the military services of the 
jgallant Generals— 


In the case of Lord Gough, he made particular mention of his kindliness of 


disposition, and to the affection with which his soldiers regarded him. “ Lord 


oe and distinguished merits, and he 
(Hear and laughter.) Your Lordships may smile, but 
do not think that that characteristic of an Irish soldier is deserving of a smile, 


except of approbation. (Hear, hear.) He is a man beloved by the troops he 
commands, and by all the officers who serve under him ; and there was a cir= 
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mstance, when it was proposed to grant him the honour of the Peerage, which) 
of the old irish gentleman. When one of his 
I believe it was his son—was asked what title Sir Hugh Gough would have, | 
he said—‘ My father was always called Old Gough, and | do not think he would, 
like to go to his grave under any other name.’ (Hear, hear, and a laugh.), 
That is a fact which makes me think cheeringly of the man ; and although it 
has ing to do with the high honour he has attained, yet I do not think it) 

i to allude tothat little circumstance.” ‘The pecuniary part of the sub- 
juct could not then be submitted to their Lordships ; it was a money question, 
and could only originate in the Commons. He concluded by moving an address 
to her Majesty in reply to the Royal messages. 


TRADE WITH CANADA. 

House of Commons, May \4. | 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK submutted the following motion— 

« That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Ma-| 
jesty may be pleased to direct that copies be laid before this House—1. ot the) 
-General Earl Catheart’s speech to the Legislative Assembly ot the} 
Canadas; 2. of the despatch or despatches referred to in the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s as having been addressed to her Majesty’s Secretary of State for’ 
the foc cr of any others that may since have been received, remonstrating, 
against certain presumed changes in the Imperial commercial policy ; 3. of any) 
‘tion from the Quebec Board of Trade, addressed to her Majesty’s Principal! 
fo a of State for the Colonies in the course of the present year, on the! 
subject of changes in the Imperial tariff, affecting the produce of 
the Canadas.” 


The stateof the Canadian Colonies was at the present moment alarming. Un-| 
der any circumstances, a question which related to the prosperity of those de-| 
ies would necessarily command attention ; but when it was considered 
that news had just arrived of the rejection by the Legislative Assembly of the 
commercial policy of the home Government,—the majority of 16, which the 
Government of Canada heid in that Assembly at its meeting, having been con- 
verted into a mmorit. © © —it was peculiarly desirable that the attention of the 
House should be dr: .. _°¢ situation of the Canadian Colonies before pro-| 
ceeding to final decision upon the Corn importation Bill. In a commercial 
int of view the question was most important. The trade between England 
and Canada was equal to three-eighths of our entire trade with the United 
States and the whole continent of America ; and our shipping engaged in the 
trade with the North American Colonies equalled one-sixth of our whole  ship- 
ping in our foreign trade. Lord George adduced some particulars to 
show the ile feeling which the Free-trade proposals of the English Crovern- 
ment had excited in Canada. Early in March, Mr. Ciladstone sent a dispatch to 
Lord Catheart, the Governor-General, intimating the nature of the measures , 
and Lord Cathcart, in his opening address to the Legislative Assembly, stated 
that he had addessed a remonstrance on the subject to Mr. Gladstone, — adding, 
that as regarded the question of a fair amount of protection being retained to the 
, the Assembly should have his hearty co-operation. A few days pre-| 
vious to the meeting of the Legislative Assembly, the Board of Trade of Toron-, 
to held a meeting, at which the mercantile and agricultural interests were ~ 
mted ; and Mr. Workman, the Vice-President, stated subsequentiy, that! 
some of their citizens, from whom he had not expected such sentuments, had de-| 
clared that there was nothing left for Canada but annexation to the United States.| 
It was only in 1843 that the Canada Corn Bill was passed ; that measure was 
considered a compromise, almost a bargain with the Canadas ; and upon the 
faith of his continuance considerable outlays of money were made. But now 
it was proposed to subject that outlay to the risk of being entirely lost. At the 
Toronto meeting it was stated that the withdrawal of the oe protective laws 
would be followed by the loss of the carrying-trade to the Canadian waters. The 
Solicitor-General of Canada had declared, that if England carried her measures 
of free-trade the interests of Canada would cease to be identified with those of| 
the Mother-country, and that the allegiance of that country would in all proba- 
bility be transferred to the United States. Lord George turned to the United 
States, to see what the feeling was there. Mr. Gladstone in his despatch had 
stated that the Canadas possessed such advantages in water communication) 
that they would be abte to compete successfully with the inland navigation of 
the United States ; but the New York Herald expressed a different opinion, | 
stating that the advantages in question only existed in the mind of the Colonial 
Secretary. The same journalist stated, that flour the produce of Upper ge 
da could be landed at Liverpool by way of New York cheaper than by way o 
Montreal. Now look at the importance of our North American trade. By the 
last returns, it appeared that the number of British seamen engaged in the tim- 
ber trade amounted to 36,000 ; while the number of British seamen in British 
bottoms engaged in the trade with the United States was only 8,900. So that,| 
witha colonial population of 1,600,000, more than four times the number of 
seamen were engaged com with those employed in the trade with 20,006,-| 
000 of . Ourexports to these 1,600,000 amounted to £3,000,000 ster-, 
ling, while our exports to the 20,000,000 were only £7,900,000. Lord George 
quoted a letter whicha red in the ‘T'imes, from Mr. Pemberton, an extensive 
timber-merchant in the City, to show that Mr. Charles Buller was wrong in as- 
serting, in a previous debate, that Canada West was not at all interested in the| 
timber trade ; the fact being, that the value of the lumber exported from the 
St. Lawrence last year was about £800,000 of which at least three-fourths was 
the produce of Canada West. 

Mr. ROEBUCK seconded the motion for information— 

It was something new to see Lord George Bentunek and his affect so 
much sympathy with the feelings and opuuons of the people of Canada. He 
could recollect the time when there was not a minority of 7 against the Gov-) 
ernment, but, in a House of only 88 persons, 8 on the one side and 80 on the| 
other ; and yet the noble Lord and the party acting with him thought fit to put) 
aside the opinions of the people of Canada, to destroy their constitution, and rob 
them of what they held most dear. At that period Mr. Roeduck was authorized) 
to state on the part of the Lower Canadian Parliament, that they had no desire 


citor-General ; who had discovered that there was no patriotism except what 
was founded on pecuniary profit, and no loyalty but what was based on self-in- 
terest?’ That'very party, who had always pretended to such extraordinary loy- 
alty and affection for the Mother-country, now, when they feared that some 
measure was to be adopted hurtful to their pecuniary interests, tumed round 
and threatened England with annexation to America. It was not the people of 
‘Canada, whom the English Parliament had deprived of all they held dear—it 
was not the Lower Canadian French population who talked of annexation to 
America: it was the English, Scotch, and Irish merchants, who had embarked 
their capital in a trade supported as they believed by protective duties, and who, 
the moment it was proposed to do justice to the people of the country by the 
adoption of free trade, threatened this country with Republicanism and annexa- 


ition! And these were the people to whose opinions Lord George Bentinck at- 
so much weight! 


With regard to Lord Cathcart, Mr Roebuck could not say what his opinions 
were ; but he presumed that if he were acting in opposition to the wishes of the 
Government he would not continue in office. Mr. Roebuck would suggest to 
the noble Lord, and those who supported him, a mode of reasoning which would 
find favour with the colonist of Canada. We, by our colonial system, have 
jcramped and crippled the commerce of our colomes. Foreign nations could 
not import their produce into Canada, nor receive the produce of Canada im re- 
turn, in the cheapest and most direct way. He would ask the noble Lord who 
now assumed to be a sympathizer with the feelings of the colonists, whether he 
was prepared for a perfect freedom of trade on the part of the colonists! Was 
he prepared to throw over the representatives of the shipping interests who sat 
behind him and incited him to speak! Were those who considered themselves 
the great friends of the shipping interests of this country willing to let foreign 
nations trade with our colonies in foreign bottoms! (* No!) No! That 
was the worth of their new sympathy with the colonists. But throw open the 
trade, and they would be satisfied. Lord George Bentinck and his party were 
now making a great outcry about the loss of the Canada Corn Bill: but who 
were the great opponents of that measuréat the time it was introduced? Why, 
the hodind antennte The Protectionists went to the hustings and denounced 
Sir Robert Peel as the great enemy of the landed interest for having introduced 
that bill ; and now they came and pretended a sympathy for the Canadians, and 
talked of the great advantage to be derived from the bill. 

Mr. Roebuck replied to some of Lord George’s trade statements. With re- 
gard to the assertion that our@xports to the Canadas amounted to three-eighths 
of our whole exports to America, the explanation was to be found in the faet that 
these exports were not so much exports 4o as ‘hrough Canada: in fact, they were 
exports to the United States. As to the earrying-trade, what had been the ef- 
fect of protection! Simply that of rendermg the trade more expensive and 
round-about. If it was for the interest of the merchants to bring the trade by 
the Erie Canal, it was for the interest of the country that the trade should come 
by the Erie Canal. When the merchant cousulted his own interest, he con- 
sulted that of the nation to which he belonged; and no legislative system 
whereby a :ound about trade was fostered could do good to the nation which 
encouraged it. 

Sir GEORGE CLERK suggested, in addition the papers moved for, the pro- 
Jduction of Mr. Gladstone's reply : and he supplied an explanation— 

The division which took place in the Legislative Assembly had no connexion 
with free trade ; and although the question of adjournment had been carned by 
a majority of 7, it was announced that the Legislative Assembly had passed the 
bill repealing the duty of 3s upon corn imported into Canada. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


CORN LAWS. 
House of Commons, May 15. 

The adjourned debate on the third reading of the Corn Importation Bill 
and the Marquis of Granby’s amendment thereto, was resumed by Mr. Col- 
juhoun, who opposed the Bill in an able speech. He was followed by Mr. 
C, Wood on the other side. 
Mr. P. BENNET, Mr. HUDSON, the Marquis of WORCESTER, and 
Mr. LAWSON gave their decided opposition tu the free-trade measure of 
the Government. 
Mr. MONTAGUE GORE contended that the apprehension of any great 
influx of foreigncorn was an absurd alarm. For years to come no such 
amount of importations as could be prejudicial to the interests of English 
farmers could come in. 
Mr. VERNON SMITH spoke in favour of the Ministerial measure. 
Mr. DISRAELI then rose and said—Sir, the Right Hon. the Secretary of 
State, in the speech he made on the first night of this discussion, remiaded 
Hon. Gentlemen sitting on these benches, and professing opinions favour- 
able to the protection of the industry of this country, that in the various 
and prolonged discussions in which, during late years, they had taken part. 
with regard to that great theme, they found it necessary and incumbent on 
them to abandon many of the opinions with respect to it which they had 
professed, and to give up many of the dogmas with regard to it which they 
had advocated, Sir, I acknowledge that fact. I believe it to be the necessary 
result of all discussion ; nor can I understand what is the use of public 
discussion if, whatever may chance to be the result on public opinion with 
regard to the matter discussed, or whoever may be successful, both parties 
take refuge in the announcement that they have not changed their opinions 
on any single topic under debate.—( Hear, hear. )—I do not claim for myself, 
and | may venture to say that] claim for none of my friends around me, 
such a power over argument, and such a resistance to conviction. We have 
listened with great respect and attention to everything urged against the 
opinions we advocated, and uf we found arguments adduced that we could 
not satisfactorily answer, we have (elt the necessity of not maintaining a 
position which we were convinced was no longer right. —( Hear, hear, hear.) 
We were told that this same Corn Law prevented agricultural improve- 
ments. But it is admitted, and the facts are opento ail—indeed, we have 
the evidence of the best valuers of tithes under the Tithe Commutation Act, 
and the evidence of the most ski!ful land agents in the country, that an acre 


for protective duties for their timber trade, and they prayed the House of Com- 


mons at once and entirely to sweep away the differential duties on the timber of! 


Europe and that of the Canadian Colonies. 


jot land in England produces 2 bushels of wheat on the average. We also 
iknow trom the report of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Government 


|\that an acre of land in Russia produces only 16 bushels ; and an acre of 


It has been trumpeted forth by the organs of Lord George Bentinck’s party||france only 15 bushels, on an average. 1 have got here, and it is at the 


that the Government had been left in a minority of 7 on the Free-trade ques- 
tion in the Canadian Parliament; but it was not so. The division took place 
on a question of ad: ) i 
subject of free trade. As to the state of parties, did Lord George 


, and did not involve an expression of opinion on the! !the year 1345. 
ntinck not} jacre is enly 14 bushels. Does it appear, then, that protective laws are the 


service of any Hon. Gentleman, the report of the Agricultural Society of 
New York, giving the average produce per acre of sixty-nine counties, in 
find that in an important county the average produce per 


know that the party now in power was not the popular ny of the great body} /bane of agriculture, since England produces more in the acre by a great ex- 
of the Canadian people, but what were usually called 
of the country—the Protectiomsts—the 


party whose leader was the Soli- 


narrow English inter-||cess than any other country ?—(Hear.)—There is another opinion that has 


n prevalent. 1t hag been announced that the population of this country 
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That is certainly my opinion. ButI also believe, and I think [ can show. 
that their effect is to increase, in an infinitely greater ratio, the purchasing} 
wers by the community of the necessaries of life —( Loud cheers). 

[The Hon. Member proceeded to prove from the examples of tea, cotten, 
sugar, coffee, &c., that in proportion to the demand for commodity in gene- 
ral consumption prices fell, And there was nothing in corn to make it an 
exception to the general rule. The Hon Member demonstrated from re- 
turns and private information, that the supplies of corn that Hungary. 
Spain, Egypt, and other countries would pour into the English market would] 
be immense } 

Believing that as far as the agricultural interests of the country are con- 
cerned this measure would be fatal ; believing that its tendency would be 
to depress the elements and springs of manufacturing industry ; and further 
believing that in a financial point of view it would operate prejudicially as 
regards the distribution of the precious metals, believing that it would be}, 
injurious to all interests, and would bring about a domestic and social con- 
vulsion. I ain obliged to ask, if, indeed, it be so perilous, why is it produc. 
ed 2—( Loud cheers. )—I need not ask what so many Hon. Gentlemen have 
asked in this House, and so many persons out of ut, what was there in the 
state of circumstances in this country to authorise this change—(Hear)—il 
we are only to be a commercial and manufacturing people, did not com- 
inerce flourish ? Were not our manutactures prosperous ?—(Hear.)—And 
if the agricultural interests were involved in a condition of suffering and 
distress, what does the state of agriculture signify in a country which is to 
be no longer agricultural ?—( Loud cheers. )—I am obliged, then, to seek fo 
some other reason for this great change (hear, hear), and I find that a body 
of men have risen in this country, etnieat for their eloquence, distinguish- 
ed for their energy, but in my opinion more distinguished tor their elo- 
quence and their energy than for ther knowledge of human nature, or 
their acquaintance with political science. —(Cheers.)—I am not one of those 
who have either here or elsewhere, in public or 19 private, ever spoken) 
with disrespect of that great commercial confederation which now exercises 
so great an influence in this country —( Hear, hear, hear)—though | dispute 
their doctrines—though | believe, from the bottom of my heart, that they 
will ultimately be as peruicious to the manufacturing as to the agricultural 
industry of the country, yet | admire men who, trom a private station come; 


[ happened to ‘be absent fromm England at the time, and I can bear witness 
that great potentates were sending to English Ministers and demanded an 
explanation ; aud that English Ministers were calling on great potentates, 
and assuring them that there was not the slightest truth in it—(Cheers and 
‘aughter)—and all this time, too, members of the Government—I have 
-ome of them in my eye—were calling on other news-papers devoted to 
her Majesty's Government—( Laughter)—and instructing them to announce 
o the public that the whole was “an infamous fabrication.” —(Immense 
cheering. )—How ingenuous was the conduct of her Majesty’s Government, 
ofthat Minister who then formed the omnipotent minority of the Cabi- 
net—( Laughter and cheers)—I leave the House to decide ; but was it not 
strange that all these schemes, after all these Machiavellian manceuvres, 
that Minister should meet the House and his party and act as if we had de- 
erted him.—( Hear, hear.)—Who had forget those tones ?_ Who can forget 
that look of indignation ? 
** Vectabor humeris tune ego inimicis eques 
Meceque terra cedet insolentia.” 

(Laughter)—which means to say, “‘ I, a Protestant Minister, mean to go- 
vern England by aid of the Anti-Corn Law ue, and as to the country 
sentlemen I will snap my fingers at them.” (Cheers, and laughter.) Yet 
even then it appeared to me that he had no cause to complain of his party. 
Hear, hear.) It is perfectly true that subsequently 240 gentlemen record- 
ed their opinion of his conduct ; but I think he might have recollected the 
sonsiderable section of converts, which he obtained even at the last mo- 
ment. (Hear, hear, hear.) What a compliment to a Minister, not only to 
vote for hit, but to vote for him against youropinions! (Great cheering.) 
vod in favor of opinions he always drilled you to distrust. (Loud cheers.) 
That scene was quite unprecedented. It stood almost alone in the history 
of great political events. Nothing was ever equal to it except perhaps the 
wonderful conversion of the Saxons by the Emperor Charlemagne. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) Those brave Saxons upon the banks of the Rhine 
had determined to adhere to the faith of their tathers. (Continued laugh- 
ter.) Nothing was to move them. But they were converted by the great 
Cesar. (Continued bursts of cheering and laughter.) And how were they 
converted? Why, those old stubborn Saxons were converted in battalions 
and baptised in platoons—(Roars of laughter.)—for it was impossible to 
bring those heretic nations inte the blessings of grace with sufficient celeri- 
ty. (Laughter.) Such was the memorable scene which passed scross my 
mind when | saw the 112 fall into rauk and file. (Continued )anghter.) 
When we saw their miraculous conversion, who could fail to remember 
that remarkable incident upon the banks of the Rhine’ (Loud cheers.) 
And now | must say, in vindication of the Right Honorable Baronet—(A 
laugh )—that very great injustice has, in my opinion, been done him. I 
believe that a very great misconception has generally prevailed with regard 
to the Right Honorable Gentleman. He is accused of intentional deception 
—of foregone dishonesty and fraud—of the desire of a great but unprinci- 
pled Minister to give up his principles at the moment he professes them. 
I, for my own poor part, acquit him of any such intention, and | do so for 
this reason—for we find when we examine the high career of the Right 
Honorable Gentleman, which fills so great a space in the parliamentary his- 
tory of the country, extending over a period of forty-three years, from the 
times of Mr. Horner to the days of the Honorable Member for Stockport ; 


forward, bind themselves together, and devote their energies and their||we find that during the whole of that career that the Right Honorable Gen- 
lives to what they consider a great cause.—(Hear. hear.)—I believe} |tleman has traded upon the ideas and the intelligence of others. (Loud 
that this country can only live by free discussion—(Hear, hear)—andj|cheering.) [lis life throughout has been a great appropriation clause. 
whatever may be our forms, if cur questions are settled by other means,|\(Burst of applause.) He has all along been a burglar of others’ intellects 


then our liberty vanishes.—(Hear, hear.)—If, then, we think the opinions; —(Continued gheers)—from the days of Huskisson to the last session. Look 


of others delusive, if we think that their system is founded in error, and 
would lead to confusion, it is open to us in a free country like this, it is)| 
open to those who represent the country also, to resort to the same ac- 
tive measures, and by all intellectual means in their power, to devote theim- 
selves also tothe cause which they think right. But what happens in this) 
country ? A body of gentlemen of great ability come forward, and profess, 
the counter doctrine (o those promulgated by the manufacturing bedy,) 
placed at the head of a great party professing those opinioas, they climb 


into the history of our country, and you will see that no statesman has ever 
committed political petty larceny upon so great a scale. (Roars of laugh- 
ter.) Aud sol believe that when he was ours, he was sincere in his advo- 
cacy of our principles and our measures. (Hear, hear.) But when in the 
course of discussion the empty conventionalisms crumbled away in his grasp 
—satisfying none of the requirements of his mind—filling up no spontane- 
ous sentiment of his soul—then was he reduced to defend the noblest cause 
upon the highest principle—upon the * peculiar burdens of the land.” 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The Right Honorable Baronet, still faithful to the law 


and clamber into power—(‘‘ Hear, hear, hear,” and laughter)—and having 


accepted, or rather eagerly sought—(Hear, hear)—this trust, it follows that jof his nature, changed again, and imbibed more earnest and substantial 
the body which they represent, aud of which they are the elected or as-/theories—tmore lite-like and satisfying doctrines—as before he had imbibed 


sumed leaders, naturally sleep upon their posts—(Cheers)—it was not for 
us or the millions out of doors, feeling ourselves comparatively incompe- 


|the doctrines of Horner and of every ian who had a doctrine to dispose of 
j—except the single principle of Parliamentary Reform, upon which the 


tent to the task, to come forward under these circymstances ; it was not in|| Whigs were wise enough to lead the country,and which they did not allow 


human nature that we should ; nor had we the means of organisation and) 


Member for Stockport. —({ Hear, hear.)—No; we trusted to others—(Loud 


‘to fall into the mouth of the Right Honorable Gentleman. (Great laughter.) 


—(Loud cheers.) It is impossible, Sir, to know the feelings of other men. 


corporation, which would enable us to meet the hostile force of the pon airy the Right Honorable Gentleman tells us, ** | do not feel humiliated.” 
| 


cheers) —who, by accepting, or rather challenging, that trust, obtained for lt, of course, depends upon the temperament—the idiosynerasy—the or- 
themselves the greatest places in the country, and at this moment govern) ganization ol the animal that feels. (Laughter.) But this | must be per- 
England.—(Loud cheers. )—Well ! what happens? The Right Hon. Gen-| mitted to teil the Right Honorable Gentleman, that though he does not feel 
tleman the First Minister, has told his friends that he gave them very jumiliated, his country ought to feel humiliated. (Loud cheers.) Is it so 
significant hints of the change which was to take place; he has said that| pleasing to the self-complacency of a great nation—is it so grateful to the 
even last year Lord Grey found hin out—(Great cheering)—and that he}|pride of England—that the man who holds a position which entitles him 


was suprised they had been so long mistaken. Of course uo observation of || 
the Right Hon. Gentleman applied to me; but I cannot help observing that, 
about two years ago, | rose in my place and said it | tome that Pro-)| 
tection was in about the same state as Protestantism in 1525.—(Hear, hear, | 
hear.) —My Hon. Friends were very indignant with me then, but they 
kind enough now to acknowledge that, instead of a calumny it was only a, 
prophecy—(Cheers)—and I am bound to say, from my personal experience,| 
that the Right Hon. Baronet may congratulate himself on his entire suc-, 
cess in having deceived his party—(Great cheering)—for even the Noble; 
Lord the Member for Lynn himself, in a moment of frank conversation,, 
the other night, said to me chat, up to the last moment, he had not the) 
slightest doubt of the Right Hon. Baronet—( Hear, hear)—no doubt the No- 
ble Lord thought like many others, that the Right Hon, Baronet was making) 
the best bargain.—(Cheers and laughter.)—As soon as the Right Hon.) 
Baronet was installed in office, he made some propositions that were sus-| 


to be considered her foremost citizen should be—as Dean Swift said of an- 
other Minister—a gentleman who has the perpetual misfortune to be mis- 
understuod? (Loud cheering.) And, Sir, even now, in the last scene of 
the drama—WwWhen the party who was unintentionally betrayed is to be in- 
tentionally annihilated—( Loud cheers)—even now the Right Honorable 
Gentleman is still faithful to the law of his being, and is going to passa 
project which is not of hisown invention. (Loud cheering.) It may have 
been altered by the Right Hon. Gentleman, but it was previously offered 
to another Government, and by that Government very wisely rejected. 
(Continued cheers.) These are matters of general notoriety. Shortly after 
the exposition of his plan by the Right Honorable Baronet, | was met by a 
gentleman very learned in the secret doings behind the scenes, and in the 
course of ordinary conversation he asked me, ‘* What do you thiak of the 
plan?” Not knowing exactly what to say, | said to him, *‘! suppose, to 
borrow the fashionable phrase of the day, it is a great and comprehensive 


picious ; but all suspicion was then hushed, because the Right Hon. Baron-, plan.” And what think you was this gentieman’s answer’? He said to 
et was the man whv could make the best bargain ; but I want to know what) ine :—** We know all about it. It was offered to us. It is not his plan. It’s 
you think of the best bargain now ?—(Loud cheers.)—Suddenly, absolute; |Popkin’s plan” (Roarsof laughier.) Aud is England to be governed—is 


as was the confidence in the Right Hon, Gentleman, the announcement was 
made, that that was to occur which, a few months before, had been admir- | 
ably. described this morning as a social revolution—(Cheers)—and how was) 
it announced? Did the influential officers of this House receive notice of | 
the intention of the Goverment! No. It was announced through the co-) 
lums ofga journal, which is always careful never to insert important in-|| 
formation, except upon the highest authority.—(Loud cheers.) Conceive 

the effect of that on foreign countries and foreign Ministers. 


England to be convulsed—by Popkins’s plan’ (Shouts of laughter.) Will 
he go to the country—will he appeal to the people—to that people who 
have had for their Ministers the Burghleys, and Walsinghams—the Claren- 
dons and Danbys—Chatham and Canning—with this fantastic scheming of 
some unpractised pedant? (Cheers.) 1 have a confidence in the pride, 
in the spirit of my Sete tet it will not endure this truckling tyranny 
of the Treasury Bench— Loud cheering)—of these political pedlars, who 
bought their party in the cheapest market, and have sold them in the dear- 


has itiofeased in a greater ratio than its produce. That opinion har 
been given re We have been frequently told that the population was} 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 a day, or of 365,000 a year; and thet of course 
it would be impossible to feed them without having recourse to the produce 
of other countries. But we have shown you—or rather you have shown us 
for it was part of the basis of your recommended measures—that the price 
of wheat has regularly declined, and is declining —(Hear.)—If you take 
the forty-five years previous to the current year, and divide them into three 
periods of fifteen years, you will find that the price of wheat, and all grains 
relatively, are much less in the latter than in the preceding period. S« 
that while your population has been increasing, it must be universally ac- 
knowledged that the means of production have been increasing in a much 
greater ratio. —( Hear, hear, hear.) — While the population has been increas- 
ing, the price of food and of the prime necessaries of life has been decreas 
ing.—(Hear, hear.)—I do believe that the effect of the present Corn Laws 
is to raise the price of the necessaries of life to the community.—(Hear)— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
> 
| | 
| 
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est! (Burst of cheering.) I know—though they tell us that the time hasi apprehension. (Cries of ** Yes, yes,” from the Protectionists.) It may be 
gone by—that an appeal may yet be made to those high and honest impulses'|so ; but still the impression was on my own mind, and that impression led 
which have ever been the main stay and proudest element of the English |me to the conclusion that our first duty towards a country threatened with 
character. (Cheers.) I know that the le have been debauched by pub- famine, was to inquire what were those ordinary remedies which, in all 
lic gambling—that they have been debased by short-sighted Ministers—that' similar circumstances, were resorted to, and that [ found to be, when fam- 
they have been polluted by economic fancies and theories, and that the rich ine and scarcity were threatened, to secure free access of the le to 
might become richer without the appearance of honest industry and toil. |food from whatever quarter it might come. (Hear.) Having taken that 
(Hear.) I know, too, that all confidence in public men is lost. (Loud |view of the case, and being determined to act on it, I next gave that proof 
cheering.) But I have faith in the enduring elements of the a eye ete public men generally are willing to give as to the sincerity of their 
ter. It may be idle in the midnight of thir intoxication to tell them that |opinions, by tendering my resignation of office. (Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh,” from 
the hour of awakening will surely come. It may be idle in the spring-tide the Protectionists, and ‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers from the opposite side) 
of their expectations to point out the ebb of trouble which must reflow ; |—that its duties might devolve on others. I, Sir, felt at the time, and I 
but the inevitable hour will arrive, and when their spirits have been soften-| feel equally so now, that if the law were once rescinded so that there 
ed by misfortune, then will théy have recourse to those principles which might be the most unlimited access to feod—the prodvce of other countries 
have made England a great and mighty nation ; and then willthey remem- —I and those who act with me, felt so strongly the conviction that it was 
ber,not without kindness, those who never betrayed them, and who have not! /not merely for the public interests, but that it was also for the interests of 
been ashamed to str le for the old cause—that cause which has been |the agricultural party, that the attempt should be made to remove all re- 
—— by principles the most honest, and feelings the most generous and||strictions on imports, and permanently to settle the question (“ Hear, 

je—the cause of labour—the cause of the people—the cause of England. |hear, hear’ and cheers from the Free-traders, and ironical cheers from the 
[The Hon. Gentleman resumed his seat amidst enthusiastic cheering, which | Protectionists. ) 
was maintained with extraordinary vigour for several minutes. ] || The Noble Lord who preceded me said, that I acted with the late Mr. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, disposed of Mr. Disraeli, by showing how |Huskisson from 1524 to 1826 in reviving our commercial system by apply- 
much more successful he was in his powerful invective against the Premi- jing to it the principles of Free Trade. (‘* Hear, hear,” from the Free-tra- 
er than in his commercial theories, and in his agpianinant wade. He ex-!/ders,) It was so, and in 1942, after my accession to office, | proposed the 
plained that his own proposition when in office, in 1841, was not the)/revision of the Corn Laws. Why, I ask, was the removal of the prohiba- 
sudden thought that, in some quarters, it was considered to be, either on tion of the import of foreign cattle and meat assented to, when that removal 
his own part or that of his colleagues inthe Government. Their main ob |was at variance with that principle of protection to agriculture which exis- 
ject was to make the transition from protection to free trade comparatively |ted in 1841? Yet the removal of that prohibition was voted by a large ma- 
unfelt ; and were it practicable, he was still of opinion that a settlement |jority. And after the bill of 1542 was passed, was I not asked the question 
of the question in that gradual way would have been desirable. But)|—* Now you have passed the bill of 1842, by which you have established 
things had long since begun to wear a different aspect ; and the immediate |a new Corn Law, will you now give to us the public assurance that to that 
adoption of free trade becomes as necessary as it is just. The general law you will adhere ”” (Hear, hear.) Did I not decline to give any such 
inciples of free trade, he contended, are those upon which alone the af- assurance? It is true I said I had no intention of proposing an alteration 
fies this great country can henceforth be successfully conducted, wheth- \of that law at the time when the question was put to me, but [ distinctly 
ther as regards its domestic interests or its foreign relations. He thought |declared that I would not fetter myself on the subject. (‘* Hear, hear, hear,” 
Sir Robert Peel to, blame for his too cautious reserve of opinion upon this |and cries of “ Order, order, order.’,) It was, I say, impossible for me to 
great subject; though it was all along evident that his predilections were |propose, consistently with my own convictions, the re-establishment of the 
towards free trade—having acted with Mr. Huskisson in the promotion ot \existing law, so as to ensure any security for its continuance. The ques- 
that enlightened statesman’s free trade measures. The discordant party ition then arose, should we propose some diiminution in the protection to 
which accepted him as its leader ought to have foreseen to what those jagriculture or should we propose the permanent settlement of the question. 
predilections must eventually lead him. As to the disruption of that par- |We decided on the permanent settlement, aad after all the debates which 
ty, there is nothing in it toregret, for with all its activity and energy, it /have taken place in this House, [ am still firmly convinced that it is better 
had no great public object to stand up for: the only occasion upon which’ for the agricultural interests the complete and final settlement of the ques- 
it showed itself as a compact body being that of directing, as it did with so lion, rather than to attempt the introduction of a law which would only give 
much determination, its efforts to turn the Whig Ministry out of office diminished protection. My firm belief is, that diminished protection would 
There is, he maintained, nothing to tear either for our home or colonial in-| not in any respect promote the agricultural interests. To be of any value— 
terests, in the measure before the House, but rather everything to hope (Hear, hear)—it must be diminished beyond that which now exists; and, 
from it. He believed it calculated to exalt England among the nations of |although I have listened with deep attention to every speech which was 
the world. Its salutary influence is already evident in the United States, made, [ confess, while | admit the talent that was displayed, in no respect 
with which country, he hoped, we shall long remain in friendly relation ; have those speeches altered my conviction. (“ Oh, ob !” and “ Hear, hear.”) 
the treaty or convention adjusting the Oregon question being but the'/But | am told that it would be possible to 1 Protection after the sus- 
prelude ofa more intimate connexion between us and that vast common- ‘pension of the Corn Laws, to meet the present exigency, because it has 
wealth of a free people. lheen seen that after the lapse of three years, it worked tolevably well. It 
“ [ hope that we shall carry on together our manufactures and our agri- did during the continuance of an abundant, or at least of an average harvest, 
culture, vying with each other, if you will, to make our ,roductions more|/yet the moment it could be exposed to a severe trial of scarcity, then it 
and more perfect, striving, in the neutral markets of the world, for pre-emi- would have ceased to effect its object ; that in itself, in addition to the state 
nence ; striving also, in our respective branches of production, that we may |of public feeling on the subject of restriction on imports, would add to the 
clothe them and they may feed us, but hoping that there never shall be |difficulty of its maintenance ; and that would be a public proof of its inef- 
occasion to cross the bayonets of British and America, on any bloody field! ficiency, as to the great object for which it was introduced—(Hear, hear,) 
whatever.” ‘lalthough it had not been brought prominently under consideration, and 
SIR. R. PEEL,—Mr. Speaker, I believe it is now nearly three months without any reference tothe case of Ireland, the working of the law, so far 
since I first proposed, as the organ of her Majesty’s Government, those||as Great Britain was concerned, during the present year, had not been sat- 
measures, which | trust, are now about to receive—and this night—the'lisfactory. I believe it might be possible to continue the present law, but 
sanction of the House of Commons. (Hear, hear, hear.) Considering the!/under enormous difficulties for some short time afterwards, but I believe 
lapse of time, and considering the frequent discussions which have taken |that intervals would be but short, and during that period matters might pro- 
place on the t, and « ing also the anxiety of the people of this |ceed to that crisis which would issue in an outbreak between the different 
country, that these debates should be brought to a close—(Hear, hear)— \classes of society. Then you would have no other alternative; and should 
viewing all those circumstances, I think | would be offering ax insult to there be a cycle of unfavourable harvests—and who can give the assurance 
this House,—that I would be but offering an insu!t to the country, if | were that they may not come—then the alterations in the law might be consider- 
to condescend to occupy your time by bandying personalities. (Hear, hear.) ed under circumstances infinitely less favorable than the present. (Hear.) 


I foregaw that the ceurse which I nad taken, and which | had taken from 
a sense of public wp ey te expose me to serious sacrifices. I also fore- 
saw what would be the inevitable result in another direction—the forfeiture 
of friendships which | highly valued and greatly esteemed. (Hear, hear.) 
I foresaw that the course | had adopted would lead also to the interruption 
of those political relations which had so long existed, and in which I took 
asincere pride ; but assuredly | did not contemplate that | should be ex- 
to the continued and personal attacks of the Hon gentleman the Mem- 

for Shrewsbury. (Hear, hear.) I can only say of that Hon. Gentleman, 
that if he, after the review of the whole of my public life—a life of thirty 
years in the public service—and particularly after his review up to the pe- 
riod of my accession to office in 1841—if that Hon. Gentleman I say, enter- 
tained of me then those opinio.is which he now professes he did ; if he 


hough 1 was guilty of petty larceny from Horner, from Huskisson, and | 


t 
from others, it is surprising to me that in 1841, after so long an experi- 
ence of my public career, that he should so far give me his confidence at) 
that jod as to be ready to unite his fortunes with mine in office. (Hear, 
hear.) LIalways thought that thet was a proof of the confidence which 
was placed in public men to seek to unite with them in the honor and emo- 
luments of (Hear, hear.) I have heretofore explained, and more 
than once, what were the circumstances under which I felt it my duty to 
take the movement I did. J did feel in November last that there existed 
reasons for apprehension of scarcity and famine in Ireland. (‘* Hear,” 
and loud cries of “ No, no,” from the Protectionists, which were inter- 
rupted with “Hear, hear’ from the Free-traders.) [I am stating what 
were my apprehensions at that time of the year; and those apprehensions, 
while they may now be denied by some, at least they were then in a de- 
gree admitted by the Hon. Gentlemen who sit upon this side of the House’ 
_— to the Protectionists). 1 well remember that the Hon. Member 
Somersetshire was, at the period to which I refer, prepared to acquiesce 
in the suspension of the Corn Laws; and another Hon. Member, a recent 
addition to this House, a Gentleman who addressed us with great ability, 
T refer to the Hon. Member for Dorsetshire—distinctly declared it as his 
inion, that it would be the abandonment of my public duty if I had not 
vised, considering the circumstances of Ireland, that a restriction upon 
the import of corn should be removed. I may have been wrong in my 


'The Hon. Member tor Dorsetshire said he could make faggot votes as well 
las the Anti-Corn Law League, and he added that the landed interest had a 
greater facility of making those faggot votes than the League—very true, 
‘but what a sad alternative is this. (Hear, hear.) What a sad conflict you 
‘iwould be carrying on. It may have been necessary, but yet I think if you 
‘leould, consistently with your honest convictions, avert the necessity of such 
a conflict as that of destroying the character of the county constituency of 
Ilthhis country, you ought to consider whether that alternative might not be 
avoided ; and, believe me, you who are anxious to maintain the privileges 
lof the aristocracy—you who desire, and I think wisely and justly desire, 
‘that there should not be too great an infusion of the democratic principles 
linto the constitation—let me tell you that although for a time you imight 
ol relied on the faggot votes created ina moment of excitement, it would 


\not be long before that weapon would break in your hand. You would find 


ithat those additional votes, framed for combating the votes of the League, 
though they might be brought up on your side under the influence and ex- 
‘citement of an election connected with the Corn Laws, yet you would find 
\that after the lapse of a very short time some exciting feeling connected with 
\democracy weakt tales, and then your votes and the votes of the League 
would not be subject to legitimate influence, for, not being created for legi- 
‘timate purposes, they would fail you, and thus inflict on the constitution a 
'permanent evil for the purpose of obtaining a temporary triumph. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) This is the first consequence that, in my belief, would 
result from your engaging in a bitter, and ultimately unsuccessful struggle, 
and which induces me to the belief that, for the benefit of all parties—for 
ithe benefit of the agricultural party—it was better to contemplate the per- 
manent and not inequitable settlement of this question. (Hear, hear.) 
These are the motives on which I acted. I know well the penalty to which 
I must be subject for having so acted ; but I now declare, after the continu- 
ance of this debate for so long a period, that | am only the more impressed 
with the conviction that the policy which I advised you to adopt was the 


rest policy, 


Sir Robert Peel then entered at large into a history of five agricul- 
\tural protections, which he showed to have utterly failed in benefitting 
leither the farmer or his labourer—causing alterations of precarious pros- 
{perity and severe distress among the manufacturing classes, and the great- 
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ression upon the agricultural interest. tantly prostrating the 
peat —' and aggravating the national suffering, the farmer com- 
plaining all the while that he could give no employment. 

“« There is the history of five protections—there is an account of the ef- 
fects, not upon the manufacturing interest, but upon the agricultural in- 
terest itself; and having detailed the sufferings which they had pro- 

, | was indeed surprised to hear the honourable gentleman conclude. 
his speech with a quotation, the effect of which was that we should not 
touch a bough of the sacred tree. (Laughter.) I was surprised to hear’ 
the honourable gentleman conclude with a quotation— 

* Woodman, touch not that tree.’ (Laughter.) 
I beg pardon, [ am afraid I should have to ask the honourable member to 
supply me with the verse, but the purport of it was that not a bough must 
be touched, that those whom it sheltered in youth to let it remain in their 
old age—after that account of the consequences of this high protection 
upon the agricultual interest, | was surprised to hear that advice which the 


honourable gentleman gave us, not to touch a bough of that tree, under the} 


shade of which agriculture had solong flourished.—(A laugh.)—If he had 
or. * Tile et nefasto te posuit die 


* © agro qui statuit meo 


Te, triste lignum, te caducuin 
In domini caput immerentis’— 
I think it would have been a more appropriate quotation.” (Laughter.) 

The progress of public opinion, he maintained, had set in against the 
Corn Laws ; and public opinion was not to be defied. The Protectionists| 
might disregard all this ; but it could not long be resisted. They might 
disregard public opinion, combine to defy the League, and fight the battle 
of protection, but would they succeed ? His firm belief was, that it was 
for their interest—needful to the maintenance of their influence, that they 
should anticipate further discussion, and adjust this question. Sir Robert 
again defended the course he has pursued upou this question, as acting from 
asense of duty. He had not taken any course inconsistent with the 
maintenance of Conservative principles. He concluded thus— 

“T cannot charge myself with having taken any course calculated to endan- 
ger the high privileges of any branch of the legislature, or any institution of this 
country. My earnest wish has been, during my tenure of power, to iunpress 
the people of this country with the belief that the legislature was anunated by 
asincere desire to frame its legislation upon the principles of equity. | have 
a strong belief that the great object which we or any other Government should} 
contemplate, would be to elevate the social position of that class of the people! 


with whom we are brought into no direct relation by the existence of the elec-)| 


tive franchise. Our object has been so to apportion taxation, that we shall re- 
lieve industry and labour from any undue burden, and transfer it, as far as 
is consistent, to those who are better able to bear. (Cheers.) I look to the 
present position of affairs ; I look to the absence of all commotion, to the ab- 
sence of any commitments for sedition; I look to the calm that prevails in the 
public mind ; I look to the absence of all disturbances ; | look to the increased 
and growing confidence, on account of the course you have taken in relieving 
trade from restrietion, and industry from unjust burdens. (Cheers.) Where 
there was disaffection, | see there is contentment , where there was turbulence, 
I see there is peace ; where there was disloyalty, I see there is loyalty ; I see a! 
disposition to confidence in you, and not to agitate questions that are at the; 


foundation of your institutions. (Cheers.) Deprive me of power to-morrow,|! 


you can neither deprive me of the consciousness that I have exercised the pow- 
er committed to me from no corrupt interested motive—(loud cheers)—nor| 
looked to the gratification of any personal ambition for a selfish object ; that 
have tried to maintain peace abroad consistently with national honour while de- 
fending every just claim, to mcrease the confidence of the great body of the peo- 
ple in the justice of your decisions, by the means of equal laws, to dispense with 
all coercive powers (some cries of “no",) and to ground loyalty to the Crown 
and attachment to the constitution upon a conviction of benefits thereby gamed) 
by the great body of the people.” (Loud cheers from both sides.) 


Mr. DISRAELI denied the insimuation of Sir Robert Peel, that he had so-|| 


licited office, and insisted that his opposition to Government proceeded from 
stern conviction, not from personal disappointment. 

Sir ROBELT PEEL repeated that Mr. Disraeli had intimated to him in 1841 
his willingness to cooperate with him in office. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK having spoken at some length against the 
measure, and Mr. VILLIERS in reply to him ; the House proceeded to a di- 
vision ; when the numbers were— 

For the third reading of the bill, : 


Agamst it: : 


Majority in favor of the bill 
The bill was then passed amid loud cheering. 


#E 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
House of Commons, May 15. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, looking at one of the greatest nations of the 
globe, I am happy to find there are symptoms of returning feelings of amity and 
good will. When I read the speeches of Webster, Calhoun, and others, I forget, 


{maintain rial reletions with every country on the face of the globe. This 
principle so long as we are intrusted with the management of public affairs 
will continue to influence us in respect to the settlement of our unfortunate dif- 
ferences with the United States. (Cheers.) 


INDIA. 

‘The Punjaub is now placed expressly the list of « ” Native 
states ; a troublesome class, whose patent to the British — is already 
doomed, and the addition of this powerful member to the list will not prevent 
‘that ultimate doom. It would probably have been better for that future conso- 
‘lidation if this important province had been at once absorbed. As a temporary 
‘settlement, perhaps Lord Hardinge’s plan is the best that could have been de- 
vised. The province is divided in two, half being retained to the j 
‘Dhuleep S ; the other half conferred on Gholab Singh, who holds it, in 
idal subjection, of the British Government. 
The treaty with Dhuleep Singh was signed on the 9th March, in the state-tent 
lof the Governor-General, in the presence of the young Maharajah and numerous 
attendants. After the treaty was ratified and exchanged with the usual cere- 
lmonies, the Governor-General addressed the chiefs in an appropriate speech, 
which was translated sentence by sent by Mr. Currie. His Excellency 
stated, that it was the wish of the British Government to cultivate friendly re- 
‘lations with the state of Lahore ; and assured the chiefs, that by the present 
treaty the Lahore Government would have sufficient strength to punish any na- 
tive power which may venture to assail it. He recommended the example of 
the late Runjeet Singh to their imitation ; and mentioned, that although, at the 
earnest solicitation of the Sikh Government, he had reluctantly consented to 
leave a British force tng men and 36 pieces of cannon] in garrison at La- 
hore, until time shall have been afforded for the reorganization of the Sikh army, 
still he could not allow it to remain longer than the end of the year. His Ex 
cellency also intimated, that he would leave at Lahore his Political Agent, Ma- 
jor Lawrence, who would be assisted by Major M‘Gregor; and that Sir John 
Littler would command the British troops. At the close of the address, the 
Sirdars expressed in warm terms their gratitude to the Governor-General, and 
their resolution to follow the advice his — had given them. 

The following is an abstract of the treaty :-— 

1. There ts to be perpetual peace and friendship between the contracting par- 
thes. 
|} % Renounces all claim to, on the part of the Lahore Government, or commu- 
nication with, the territories lying to the South of the Sutle). 
| 3. The Maharajah cedes the sovereignty of all the country between the Beas 
the Sutley 


| 4. The Lahore Government being unable to pay the full amount of indemnity 
demanded by the British, cede, as an equivalent for one crore of rupees as yet 
unpaid, all the hill country between the Wooten the Indus, including Cashmere 
land Huzarah 

5. The Maharajah agrees to pay fifty lakhs of rupees (£500,000) on or be- 
fore the ratification of this treaty. 
| 6. The mutinous troops of the Lahore army are to be immediately disbanded ; 
and the regular or Aeen Infantry regiments are to be reorganized, and paid as 
jin the time of Runjeet Singh 
| 7%. The Lahore army is to be limited for the future to twenty-five battalions of 
infantry of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry. This number never to be 
exceeded without the concurrence of the British Government. 

8. The thirty-six remaining guns which had been pointed against the British 
re the recent hostilities to be immediately surrendered to us. 

9. The entire control of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, to the confluence of the 


‘||Indus at Mikenkote, and the control of the Indus from Mikenkote to the borders 


jof Beloochistan, shall in respect to tolls and ferries rest with the British Govern- 
iment 
10. British troops are to be allowed to pass through the Lahore territories for 
jthe protection of the British territories, or those of their allies ; due notice being 
given on the subject to the Lahore Government, who will afford facilities in for- 
warding supplies, aad boats for the passage of rivers. 
11. ‘The Maharajah engages never to take into his service any British subject, 
jnor the subject of any European or American state, without the consent of the 
|British Government. 
| 12. Stipulates that Rajah Gholab Singh shall be recognized as an indepen- 
dent sovereign over the territories which the British may make over to him. 
| 13. All disputes between Gholab Singh and the Lahore Government are to be 
‘referred to the British. 
| 14. All change in the frontiers of the Lahore state is prohibited without the 
concurrence of the British Government. 
15. The British Government will not exercise any interference in the internal 
admuustration of the Lahore state. 

16. The subjects of either state shall, in visiting the territories of each other, 
‘be on the footmg of the subjects of the most favoured nation. 
| The treaty with Gholab Singh, which was concluded on the 16th March, 
|transfers to him in independent possession, all the hilly or mountainous country 
jlying between the Ravee and the Indus, including of course the valley of Cash- 
|mere and the province of Husarah and Chumba, but excluding Lahool. Gholab 
|Singh is to pay half a million on the ratification of the treaty, and a quarter in 


all the idle menace wafted from the other side of the Atlantic. I trust her Ma-) 
jesty’s Government will be able to fix finally the limits which divide the domin-| 
ions of her majesty from those of the United States ; and I trust the convention) 


October next, and is not to employ any foreigners. The British undertake to 
protec him against all foreign enemies ; while he and all his forces are to be 
ready when called on to aid the British. In acknowledgment of British supre- 
jmacy, he engages every year to present a horse, twelve shawl goats of approved 


of treaty which shall settle that boundary will be but the prelude of a more in-|/breed, (six male and six female,) and three pair of Cashmere shawls. 


timate connection between us and that vast commonwealth of a free people ; 


that we shall carry on together our manufactures and our agriculture, vieing| 


RUMOURS AND SPECULATIONS. 


with each other, if you will, to make our productions more and more perfect,|| Notwithstanding the pregnant character of the Corn Bill as it respects the 
striving, in the neutral market of the world, for pre-eminence ; striving, also, in) future state of parties and government in this country, even the liveliest politi- 


our respective branches of production, that we may clothe them and they feed! cians ceased to speculate upon its consequences during its recent stop 


us, but hoping that there never shall be occasion to cross the bayonets of Bri-! 
tain and America on any bloody field whatever. (Loud cheers.) Sir, with this 
wish thta such may be the prelude of this bill, to which | trust the other House 
of Parliament, should it pass by a great majority here, will give their assent, I! 
shall give my hearty support to the motion for the third reading. (Cheers). 
Sir ROB RT PEEL—The noble lord (J. Russell) says he hopes that the; 
discussions which have threatened the mamtenance of amicable relations with) 


to the course which we have pursued, some obloquy, some misconstruc 
tion, some insinuations, that we were oning the honour of this country 
J think I can appeal to the past experience of this government, that it has bee 
our earnest desire, by every effort consistently with the national honour, 


b 
'the Irish Coercion Bill ; but the removal of this obstruction to Sir Robert Peel's 
great measure has reawakened the slumbering spirit of conjecture, set agoing 
all sorts of rumours, and restored speculative prediction to the activity which 
lit manifested six weeks Sober observers, however, may ba excused for 
idoubting whether the time has yet come, whether the materials are yet suifi- 
cient, for forming a sound judgment on the probable results of the Corn Bill on 
\the government of this country. But at any rate that time is fast approaching ; 


thoughts are occupied with the subject. We have therefore thought it worth 
while to collect a number of the rumours and speculations now t, and to 
offer on each of them a few remarks. 


The first in the order of time and immediate unportance is, that the Corn 


the United States will be brought to a fortunate close. Sir, [ think I can ac acts which must influence the future are growing apace ; and all men’s 
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Bill, having been read a second time inthe House of Lords, will be altered in ( 
mittee by some amendment of the nature of a fixed duty. This is possible ; 
nay, On one condition, not improbable. The condition is, that Lord Stanley 
shall be prdpared to succeed Sir Robert Peel as Prime Minister, and form an 
Administration on the principle of fixed-duty protection. Perhaps ; for his op- 
position to the Corn Bill, unless it went this length, would be only a sham tor 


the purpose of ing a decent consistency wite his late resignation ; its 
personal or selfish | 


merely object would be seen ; and even the Protectionists 
would join the rest of the world in the belief with respect to Lord Stanley, that 
he is but a flashy pretender, incapable of doing ; whose powers of action have 
been absorbed in the one faculty of speaking ; and who is really as much afraid 
of responsibility as he is ever eager to put on an appearance of courting and 
defying it : so that if Lord Stanley’s opposition should not be real, (and real no 
a deem it unless he sincerely aim at incurring the responsibility of up- 
ing the principle of protection as Minister,) all men will concur in the pretty 
opinion, that the author of the Canada Corn Act, who made something 

a Free-trade speech at Liverpool within the last two years, did not retire 
from the Colonial Office from dislike to free trade, but from a dread of coming 
discussions on his administration of Colonial affairs : so that, in the case suppos- 
ed, this proud, pugnacious, dashing, chivalrous Prince Rupert of modern politi- 
cians, as he aims to appear, and as some still think him, would be found out by 
everybody, and would stand before the world as having deserted Sir Robert Pee! 
for a purpose of his own totally different from the object he avowed , as a desert- 
er of the Protectionists, whom he has encouraged in their vigorous opposition 
te the Corn Bill ; and finally, as having been beaten out of office by the New 
Zealand Company. ‘To such a man, sucha prospect must be gall and worm- 
wood. He must ardently long for the opportunity of making it appear that Co- 
lonial questions had nothing to do with his resignation. He must perceive (for 
he is far from deficient in a certain shrewdness) his own personal interest in be- 
having as if he deemed the repeal of the Corn-laws a measure fatal to the coun- 
try, and therefore one which he ought to be ready to oppose as Minister. But, 
on the other hand, the sort of shrewdness just mentioned must have long since 
told him of his own incapacity for leading a Government ; and it may be suppos- 
ed that his real fear of responsibility being constitutional, and therefore uncon- 
querable, however skilfullyconcealed under the appearance of an opposite dispo- 
sition, will induce him, when it comes to the point, to let the Corn Gill pass un- 
injured. This is the conclusion to which our own opinion leans ; though we are 
not unconscious that even these remarks may tend the other way, by showing 
that if Lord Stanley could but muster courage to go in earnest for a Moderate- 
Protection Government, he would adopt the only means of hiding from public 
view the true cause of his retirement from the Colonial Office. Ww ere we re- 
proached with thus contributing to the turmoil which would ensue on forma- 
tion of a Protection Ministry with Lord Stanley at its head, we should say, that 
the truth comes first and then consequences; and that possibly, considering 
the actual oo ow supposing the Corn Bill to pass the Lords unmutilated, the 
country might have a better Government next year after suffering a Stanley 
Ministry for some months, than it will get if Sir Robert Peel should carry the 

For, according to the next speculation, Sir Robert Peel has come to the de- 
termination that he will not be turned out of office by « joint vote of Whigs and 
Protectionists in the Commons. It is said, that he has all along ditlered with 
some of his present colleagues with respect to the Sugar-duties ; that he gave 
up his own opinions to them for the time, in order that the Cabmet should be 
united for the purpose of carrying the Corn Bill ; that when the Corn Bil 
shall be passed he will not propose the scheme now before the public with res- 
pect to sugar, which he knows would be rejected by a large majority including 
the protectionists, but will retire from office, on the ground that he is for free 
trade in sugar sa well as corn; that he does not choose to repeat as regards su- 
gar the dissolution and reconstruction of a Ministry, such as occurred at the end 
of last year ; and that as a Member of P» }iament he will earnestly support any 
Ministry that may be formed on the principle of giving effect to his own views 
of free trade as to sugar. ‘This prediction seems most likely tobe verified. 
The protectionists in the Commons are quite determined to turn out Peel, wheth- 
er Lord Stanley in the Lords give them a loud and sham, or a quiet, determined} 
and effective support. The present Gove-nment, therefore, cannot stand. All 
the efforts of all the Liberal admirers of Peel would not suttice to prevent repeat- 
ed defeats ofthe Government uponall sorts of questions great and small. ‘There 
must be a new Government, probably withina mouth. Excepting always those 
who imagine Lord Stanley will oppose Free ‘Trade in earnest, and that so we 
may have a Protection Ministry and a general election on the question of 
Free Trade, everybody seems persuaded that Lord John Russell will be “ sent 
for” before the end of June. 

But here opinions begin to differ again, as much as the wishes of parties and 
individuals. What the Whig leader himself desires, he has been far from 
concealing. ‘The inference to be drawn from what he did in December last is 
confirmed by the grudging and querulous support which he has since given 
to Sir Robert Peel : he has no notion of a coalition or fusion of his own party 
with the Peelites, if it can by any means be avoided : he would repeat his last 
attempt, and would give us a Melbourne Ministry without Melbourne ; a Minis- 
try composed almost entirely of aristocratic Whigs, formed on no principle but 
the supposed natural right of the great Whig families to govern this country, 
and pee me for its existence on the disunion of its opponents, the proposal of 
Liberal measures for rejection by the Lords, and a repetition of “the Liehfield 
House compact.” As if in politics the same thing could ever be done twice ! 
as if, out of the narrow circle in which the belief prevails that the natural order 
of things is disturbed whenever this country is not governed by the great Revo- 
lution families, anybody could be found with an appetite for such a dish as the 
Melbourne Ministry over again! ‘This wise speculation, however, is evidently 
Lord John Russell's own. 

For another scheme has been projected, to the furtherance of which he gives 
no help, and which he would surely adopt if he did not still cling to the no- 
ton that the order of nature is about to be restored by the reinstalment of Whig! 
power. The suggestion is, that Peel and Graham retiring to satisfy the ven- 

of the Protectionists, a government should be formed with Lord John 

at its head, but compromising so many of Peel’s friends as would ena- 

ble the two Ex-Ministers to give their confidence ral support. ‘The 
ea 4s suitable colleagues of Lord John ll are, Lord Dal- 
e, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. ‘This would not be a Ministry 

of fusion, but a Ministry of preparation for fusion. It would be a transition) 
; and, considering that whatever Munistry we may have next—whe-| 
ther purely Whig with Lord John for its chief, or purely Tory with Lord Stauley 


Pain: best that is attainable. We cannot, however, think it very probable. In order 


to bring it about, Lord John Russell must be persuaded to understand that half 
a loaf is better than no bread ;{that it is wise to take all you can when you can't 

et all you want ; that it is not in the order of Providence that England should be 

overned by certain Lords, who were born in certain castles, abbeys, and great 
Is ; that Peel is a man whose confidence and support it is worth while to ob. 
tain by a sacrifice of party and personal jealousy; and above all, that im the 
present disposition of the public mind, no Ministry can last that does not enjoy 
‘the confidence and support of the only living man of affairs who has shown him. 
self capable of great practical statesmanship. To persuade Lord John Russell 
'to believe all this, will be no easy task, let who may undertake it. And then 
!Peel himself confounds one every now and then by such escapades as his dec- 
laration, the other night, that he would not alter the Catholic Relief act. That 
saying of his has led to the remark, that as, after removing the disabilities of 
[Dissenters and Roman Catholics, hc seemed to dedomager himself by falling 
mercile_s!y upon the poor Jews, so now, tego after smashing monopoly, be 
will become for a time the champion of all the bigotry that his own liberal meas- 
‘jores have left in this country, It may be that as Minister he would advance in 
ithe road of practical reform where he is already the foremost of our public men ; 
lbut whether he would choose to give to Lord John Russell, or to anybody, a large 
|share of the glory, is at any rate problematical. Lord John, being very help- 
less when he stands alone, may not improbably be schooled into taking a sensi. 
ble course ; but Peel is a solitary creature, far less easy to handle by persons 
who on this point may be wiser than himself. Upon the whole, therefore, though 
a Ministry of preparation jor fusion is what the country would choose, and is 
the only one likely to be capable of dome much at present, yet we cannot agree 
with those who are sanguine in expecting it. 

Recurring for a moment to our own speculations on the 21st of March, [‘’ The 
Party of Sense and the Party of Nonsense,’] we canmot help doubting w T 
matters are ripe for a Ministry of fusion either complete or partial. Fusion is 
produced by fire ; and the fire of necessity, which alone can blend the fragments 
of party into a government representing the intelligence and reforming or ad- 
vencing dispositions of the great public, has not yet been felt. As yetit is only 
seen in speculation ; and the uature of it is such that it must be severely felt 
before it becomes productive. Several attempts to carry on the Government 
without the fusion of parties may be made before the necessity of fusion shall be 
acknowledged. The necessity to grow out of the helplessness of perhaps suc- 
cessive Administrations, formed without a policy—iaere fillings-up of the offices, 
without any set of principles to be carried into effect, or any sufficiency of rac 
tical measures to satisfy the public. The first failure may be a Stanley Mims- 
try ; the most probable is perhaps an aristocratical Whig Ministry , the most 
desirable as well as practical, such{a Ministry as Robert Peel and Richard Cob- 
den would cordially support without being in office. — Spectator. 


foreign Summarp. 

On the Ist instant, his fete day, Louis Philippe, as a proof of his friendly feel- 
ing, mvested Ibrahim Pacha, with his own hand, with the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honor, in the presence of the Royal Family. 

Mr. Robert Peel, son of the Premier, who is now attached to the Spanish le- 
gation, has been appointed secretary to the embassy in Switzerland. 

‘The late John Seott, Esq. Surgeon to the London Hospital, has bequeathed 
the whole of lis property, amounting to £150,000, to the missionary societies. 
Mohan Lal says, that a traveller who had been in Little Kashgar, told him that 
the people there had considerable stores of butter, 200 or 300 years old. 

The works of the barrage of the Nile are being carned on with great vigour. 
Upwards of 15,000 soldiers are employed there, and it is contemplated to build 
on the spot a town to be called Mehemet Ali, which is intended to rival Cairo in 
unportance. 

Some stir was created in London by the failure of Beattie & Co., whose lia- 
bilities exceed a million and a half of dollars. A house in Liverpool, said to have 
extensive ramifications in the United States, is “ in for it.” The money mar- 
ket has improved. ‘The rate of discount on first class foreign bills is 3 1-2 per 
cent. Only the best are looked at. 

Her Majesty's Accouchement.—'The near approach of an interesting event, to 
which the public look forward with intense interest, may perhaps be inferred 
from the fact that the messengers of the Home Office, have received directions 
to be im attendance, night and day, on and after last Monday, so that the fact 
of the Queen's indisposition may be communicated without loss of time to the 
Cabinet Ministers. 

A Constantinople ident writes, on the 27th ult., that Salih Pacha, of 
Salonica, the author of the persecutions against the Christians of Scodra, had 
|been superseded in his post, on the energetic remonstrance of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, to whom Redschid Pacha promised that he should not aga be employed 
in any office of trust. Admiral Sir William Parker, was received in the most 
flattering manner by the Sultan, on the 25th. 

A poor disconsolate widower in Scotland, ordered the following motto to be 
put on his wife's gravestone :—* A virtuous woman js a crown to her husband.” 
The engraver, finding that he could not quite compass the whole in a line, mt up- 
on the following abbreviation :—* A virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband !” 
The Proprietors of East India Stock held a special meeting on Wednesday, to 
confirm the resolutions passed by the Court of Directors on the 29th April con- 
ferrmg @ pension of £5,000 per annum upon Viscount Hardinge, and of £2,000 
upon Lord Gough, for ther brilliant achrevements in India. Mr. W. Hogg, M. 
P., took the chair; and, after a compliment to the services of the two distin- 
g ished commanders, he moved the adoption of the resolutions. 

Lord John Russell presided at the anniversary dinner of the London Orphan 
Asylum, which took place at the London ‘Tavern on ‘Tuesday. ‘I‘he Chairman 
stated, that the number of orphans in the Asylum was 307 ; and that so effec- 
tive had the course of training proved to be, that eagerness was displayed by em- 
|ployers to receive the children of the Asylum into their service. evening's 
subscription amounted to £1,172. 

The anniversary of the Royal Literary Fund was celebrated on Wednesday, 
at the Freemason’s ; the Lord Bishop of Lincoln in the chair. The Bishop of 
Ripon, Lord Curzon, the Chevalier Bunsen, and many other persons of mark, 
were present. As showing the progress which the Fund had made in useful- 
ness, the Reverend Dr. Russell mentioned, that in 1790 only one grant of £10 
10s. could be made from its funds : but in 1845, thirty-eight grants were made, 
amounting in all to £1,240. He stated several instances in which assistance, 


in literature, had not 


at its head, or mixed according to the suggestion under review—must neces-||had been granted to persons who, having subsequently attained t eminence 
be a transition Ministry, perhaps this mixed ministry would be the vey considered ledge their obligations 
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to the Literary Fund ; and particularly referred to M. de Chateaubriand. who, | |wood to be Lieut. withoutgpur., v. Bealefkilled inaction; Sergt..maj. G. ®. 
aring in this country as Ambassador from the King of France, had attended), Whitaker, to be Ens.,v. Dashwood. 18th Ft.: Sergt—M'Cabe, from 31st Ft. 

one of its anniversaries, and in the presence of Mr. Canning, then Prime Minis-||to be Ens., vy. Stanford, app. to 53d Ft. 21st Ft.: Sec.-Lieut. E. Clemison, 
ter, who presided on that occasion, acknowledged that he hunself at a former pe- to First Lieut. without pur., v. Bolton, app. Adjt. 31st Ft; Lieut. W. C. Dilkes, 
riod of his life had been indebted to the charity. |from 31st Ft., to be First Lieut. v. Clemison, whose prom. by pur., has been 
‘The Squadron of Evolutions left Portsmouth on its cruize, on Wednesday, jeane. : Ens. C. B. Daveney, from 35th Ft., to be Sec. Lieut., v. Forbes, whose 
under the command of Commodore Sir Francis Collier. ‘The movements are} |*PP- has been cane. 23d Ft.: Sec. Lieut. F. B. Tritton, to be First Lieut. by 
thus recorded :—* Soon after nine o'clock, the Commodore made signal from the} |P¥-» ¥- Wynne, who rets ; Gent. Cadet E. Crofts, from the Royal Mil. Coll., 
St. Vincent for the sailing-vessels to weigh. The wind at the time was stron ito »¢ Sec. Lieut. by pur., v. Tritton. 29th Ft. May. G. Congreve to be Lieut.- 
from the East, the water smooth, and the tide of flood making against them. ||Col. without pur., v. Taylor, killed in action; Capt. A. T. Hemphill to be Maj. 
‘The Raleigh and Brilliant frigates were soon under sail, and stood down to St.\|¥- Congreve ; Lieut. 'T. E. Willbraham to be Capt.v. Hemphill; Ens. V. Ton- 
Helen's in line abreast, followed by the St Vincent, Vanguard. and Albion, in |nochy, to be Lieut. v. W ulbraham ; Ens. W. L. D. Smith. from 39th Ft., to be 
line ahead. Off Brading these three ships tacked ; and when well to the South-|| Ens. v. Tonnochy. 3ist Ft.: Cor. C. E. Law, from 9th Light Drags., to be 
ward of the Nab light vessel, shortened sail for the others to join; then came up|{lieut. by pur.. v. Dilkes, app. to the 21st Ft. 35th Ft.: Lieut. G. Bayly to be 
the Rodney, ‘Trafalgar, Queen, and Superb—the Trafalgar sailing very dull. Capt. without pur., v. Brev. Maj. E. Goate, who rets. upon f.-p.; Ens. E. B. 
Of St. Helen’s Commodore Sir Gordon _—— hoisted his broad pendant in the, |Cooke to be Lieut. v. Bayly ; J. Spratt, Gent. to be Fns., v. Cooke; H. Quill, 
Queen, and shifted her ensign. ‘The signal was then made for the steamers to| |(ent. to be Ens. v. Daveney, app. to the 21st Ft. 39th Ft.: Sergt.-maj. J. 
follow, and they proceeded to join ; the Terrible leading, having the Retribu- — to be Ens., v. Smith, app. to the 29th Ft. 41st Ft.: Maj. H. Astier, 
tion, Scourge, Gladiator, Cyclops, Devastation astern. In this manner the from 62d Ft. to be Maj., v. Montizambert, who exchs. 46th Ft.: Lieut. A. 
squadron kept in line, until they got near the St. Vincent ; when Sir Francis, | W ombwell to be ( apt by pur., v. ZLuhicke, who rets.; Ens. W. Hardy to be 
Collier made the signal for them to make sail in the order of battle ; and they||Lieut. by pur., v. Wombwell ; B. Neville, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., vy. Hardy. 
stood down the Channel with a fair wind—soon after two o'clock they were all 49th F't.—Lt. D. M‘Adam to be Capt. by pur. v. Browne, who rets; En. C. J. 
out of sight. ‘The fineness of the day, and the steady wind, attracted a great |Powell; to be Lt. by pur. v. M‘Adam; W. Bellairs, Gent. to be En. by pur. 
many persons on the water. About fifty or sixty yachts, steamers, and other) |¥- Powell ; J. Nason, Gent. to be En. v. Page, apptd.to the 50th Ft. 50th 
vessels, accompanied the squadron round Bembridge Ledge, and to the back part||Ft—To be Lt. without pur. En. W. Da V ernet, v. J.J. Grimes, killed im ac- 

iv. C. imimes, killed in action be Ens., En. R. H. e, from 
The Reverend Samuel Gobat, has been appointed to the Bishopric of al \Ft. v. Purcell; C. T. Cormick, Gent. v. Slessor. 53 Ft—To be Capt. without 
The Council of the British Association for the Advancement of ‘Science En. 
a 


fixed the period of holding the next meeting, at Southampton, for the , , 
is the President. ||Stanford, from 18th Ft. v. Lucas : En. A. J. Johnson, from 74th Pty. Grubbe ; 

Two sergeants, two corporals, two bombardiers, and twenty gunners and|/—. Cleeve Gent. vice Buck; F. D. Grey, Gent. vice M‘Kenzie, promoted in 
drivers of the Royal Artillery Volunteers, were selected on Thursday afternoon, | 62d Foot. 62d Foot—Majyor G. S. Montizambert, from the 41st Foot, to be 
and medically inspected at the Ordnance Hospital at Woolwich, for special||Major, vice Astier, who exchanges ; Ensign J. M‘Kay M‘Kenzie, from the 
service on the borders of the Oregon territory ; and will proceed, about the|/§3d Foot, to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Bartley, killed im action. 
latter end of the present month or beginning of June, for their destination.) /70th Ft—Lt. E. Mulock to be Capt. by pur, v Rumbold, who rets; Ens F. A. 
under the command of Captain Blackwood, promoted last month from the Roy-|/Wiilis to be Lt. by pur, v Mulock ; ©. Blewitt, Gent., tobe Ens, by pur, vice 
al Horse Artillery. ‘The Terrible war-steamer is expected to take them to!/Willis. 71st Ft—W. A. Myrton Cunynghame, Gent. to be Ens, v Le Geyt, 
Amenca with a supply of guns and stores. ‘Three thousand excavators are!|whose appointment has been cancelled. 72d Ft—Capt. W. 8. Dalton, from 
~ to 7 oe aa parts in thus — and assemble at a certain’ |half-pay unatt, to be Capt. v A. N. Sherson, who exch; Lt. W. Adam to be 

ont u y Company's territory.— ines. \jCapt. by pur, v Dalton, who rets ; Ensign W. bell to be Lt. 

On Monday evening, that remarkable phanomenon a lunar parhelion (if we|!pur vy Adam; A Crombie, Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v ‘ il. 74th Ft—E. 
may use the term) was witnessed in this neighbourhood. At a short distance|/R. Ord, Gent. to be Ens, v Johnston, appomted to the 53d Fi; Lt. T. E. 
from the moon, was 4 luminous circle, on which were two mock moons, one on||Lambert, from the 82d Ft, to be Paymaster, v G. G. Dunlevie, who reverts to 
each side of the real moon, and having nearly an equal degree of brightness ||his former half-pay as Lt. 80th Ft—Ens G. Bodle to be Lt. without pur, v 
The phenomenon continued visible from eleven until two o’clock, when inter-| Crawley, died of his wounds; D. F. Fraser, Gent. to be Ens, v Bodle. 
vening clouds obscured 1t.— Poole Herald. || Memorandum—The promotion of Ens William Du Vernet of the 50th Ft, to 

A few days ago, a lady visited one of the most extensive shopping establish-||be Lt. in the 31st Ft, on the 31st March 1846, has been cancelled. The 
ments in Glasgow, and made purchases to the extent of 80/. On examining the|!Christian names of Comet Bennet, of the 14th Light Dragoons, are James 
contents of her purse she found she had only 50/.; and suggested that one of|| Wentworth, not John, as previously stated. The Christian names of Ensign. 
the shop-boys should just step into the carriage along with her, and receive| Brydon, of the 77th Foot, are Lewis Augustus. = ’ 
payment at her mansion. Instead, however, of arriving at a fine mansion, judge}| Orrice or Orpnance, May 7.—Ryl. Art.: Gent. Cadets to be Sec. Lieuts. : 
of his surprise when the officials of a lunatic asylum seized him and held hum! EB. E.R. Dyneley, v. Chandler, prom. ; F. H. B. Phillips, v. Power, prom. ; J. 
fast! ‘The lady had, of course, specially prepared a warrant for his committal. |Godby, v Arbuthnot, prom. ; D. S. Greene, v. Evans, prom.; P. F. Miller, v. 
Before he could prucure liberation, the fair one and goods had disappeared, and}{Fitegeraid, dec.; W. W. Barry, v. Roiton, prom.; J. T. Orme, v. 
have not since been heard of —Glasgow Argus. pecs: 5 G. H. Colomb, v. Smythe, prom. ; G. W. D. Hay, v. Mowbray, prom. ; 

Towards the evening of ‘Tuesday last, Mr. A. Lambden, surgeon, M v. Chancellor, prom. ; J. 
the wife of William Corrington, of Coningsby, carrier, of one of the strangest!) G A. M. Calvert, v. Elhot, prom—Corps of 
male-formations of nature it has ever fallen to our lot either to see or read of. Fl Gent C ackerey, C.B., to be Col.-Commeandant, Sie 
This was no less than a double child, or two children connected together in the||""* ™ wen aed ont ena to be Sec. tiem —J. H. Smuth, v. Fowke, 
most singular manner. “ney are joined fyom the head down nearly to Belson, v. Rich, prom.; C. 
bottom of the body. ‘The head presents one face entirely round, and every way Sn rain, v. Murray, Rave A. P. 
perfect, but with the form of two heads in one ; bah on the opposite = Cooke oe prom. ; A. M. Lochner, v. Morrison, prom. ; P. Ra v. 
the head there is a sing'e eve between the two ears that are very near together. 

The bodies are acute by the side, or rather the left side of the breast of Brora 3 al Cay of Ryl. Marines : Goat. Cadets to be Second 
one to the right side of the breast of the other, all the limbs being perfect. It euts. ; J. B. Prynn, C. O. Baker, C. Wolrige, R. 5. Molesworth. : 
Ovrrce or Orpwance, May 12.—Ryl. Regt. of Art. : Capt. and Brev.-Maj. 

has, therefore four ears, three eyes, four arms and hands. two bodies, and four) : . s g ap 3 
legs and feet. ‘The nurse informed us it lived two hours.—Boston Herald. J. H. Freer to be Lieut.-Col., v. Maclachlan, placed on the seconded list. Sec. 
||\Capt. G. Maclean to be Capt, v. Freer. First Lieut. R. S. Allen to be Sec. 

Accounts from Madrid, to the Sth instant, state that the province of Galicia) |\Capt., v. G. Maclean. Sec. Lieut. H. T. Fitzhugh to be First Lieut. v. Alien. 
has been relieved from martial law ; aud that Malaga has been put mto a state, 


of siege, on account of the assassination of the military officer A FLARE-UP BETWEEN THE FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR STEAMER 
Continental Amusements.—Tuesday being a fine day, the populace of Tonnerre, and the schr. Catherine, of New York. 


Lisbon turned out early, and amused themselves by firing. In the evening) rr . 
there was a slight samaietie but by midnight everything was as quiet as||, tempera rine, Capt. Scott, arrived yesterday morning from St. J 
usual. The damage has been estimated at two broken windows. o_o u pe paneer: of sailing, (19th May,) when within gunshot of 
In Spain the provinces break out, with all their characteristic love o1)| More — ad e C. was near the French war-steamer Tonnerre, from St. Do- 
amusement, much the same as usual. The soldiers revolt in the morning, | |28% SoUne in. She passed, at first, considerably out of hailing distance, and 
swear allegiance at noon, and revolt again in the evening. The greatest re-| "© much nearer than she was to five or six other vessels, which had come out 
velry prevails at Madrid. The place has been attacked, and the treasury || Company. After the steamer had run in about a mile, and received a pilot, 
taken by the mob; only Narvaez had taken the precaution to leave nothing | being close to the Moro, she was observed to back round and manquyre some 
in it. Great preparations are being made on the grandest scale to surprise||me and at intervals fired two guns. She stood for the sea, came neat, 
ministers with a new fefe. Particulars ot this festive revolution will short- | hailed in the following words: «+ You d——d raseal, hoist your flag! 
ly be announced. answer Was, that orders given ia such insulting language, would not be obeyed. 
owinsceeeiensliianscnasinone Other abusive phrases followed, and threats were repeatedly made thatthe 
| steamer would fire into her, unless the flag was hoisted. A boat, with a lieu- 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, | tenant, was twiee sent on board, with a message that unless the schr. set her 
War-Orrice, May 8.—3d Light Drags : FP. Chaplin, Gent. to be Corn. by flag, all the force the steamer commanded would be used to make her do it; 
pur. v. Shaw, app. to the 9th Light Drags.—4th Light Drags: F. C ‘ord. || that her commander had the power to sink the schooner. 
Gent. to be Corn. by pur. v. Cholmeley, whose app. has been can.—9th Light | An answer in writing as follows was sent to the Commander of the steamer : 
Drags. : Corn. R. Shaw, from 3d Light Drags. (Ridingmaster,) to be Corn. v.|| Sir, At the first salutation you called me a d——d rascal ; and until you 
Law, prom. to the 31st Ft. : C. A. Delmar, Gent. to be Corn, by pur. v. Lord) apologise for such insulting language, I will not hoist my flag. 
J. Browne, prom. to the 10th Light Drags.—10th Light Drags: Lt. R. G. Town-,| __Yours, Respectfully, A. SCOTT. 
ley to be Capt. by pur. v. Hyder, who rets. ; Corn. Lord. J. De Burgh Browne, | Master of schooner Catherine, of New York.” Off the Moro, May 19th, 1846. 
from 9th Light Drags. to be Lt. by pur. v. ‘Townley.—Coldstream Regt. of Ft.!| About one hour was thus passed, ay which time the steamer was head 
Girds. : May. and Col. C. A. Shawe to be Lieut.-Col. by pur. v Walton, who |across the schooner’s bow, and got foul, doing herself some damage, her Com- 
rets. on h.-p. ; Capt. and Bvt. Col. T. Chaplin, to be Ma). by pur. v. Shawe ;  mander insisting on an unconditional obedience to his orders; and the officers 
Bvt. Col. H. Dawkins, from h-p. Unatt. te be Capt. and Lt.-Col. y, Chaplin ;,}and crew of the schooner upholding their Captain in his decision. ‘The wind 
Lt. and Capt. Lord F. Paulet to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Dawkins, who |wes very light from the Eastward. ‘The schooner was kept on her course, go~ 
rets. ; Ens. and Lt. C. H. White to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Lord F. Pan-||ing one or two knots. After mutual explanation, the obnoxious words were re- 
let; F. A. P. Burton, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. White ; Ens. and jcalled and apology given. The salutation was then made, and the two vessels 


Lt. P. G.H. Somerset to be Adt. vy. Lord Paulet.—J0th Rt Ens. E. Dash 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8} a — per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. — 


By the arrival of the Hibernia we have our regularfiles to the 19th ult. The 


intelligence is of considerable interest. 
The Corn Bill has at length passed through the House of Commons. It was 


read a third time on the 15th ult., and was passed by a majority of 98 ; 327)! 


voting for it, and 229 against it. This is certainly full as large a majority as 
could have been hoped for under the circumstances. At every stage of its pro- 
gress it has been met by the most violent and unflinching opposition, and no 
means were thought too small to be made use of to retard its progress. Peel, 
however, was patient and firm—taking no undue advantage of accidental cir- 
cumstances, but pushing steadily and firmly on to the end in view. With this 
majority we can hardly believe there will be much difficulty experienced in get-| 
ting the measure through the Lords. ‘There is some talk, to be sure, that there 
will be an attempt made in committee, to alter the measure by some amend- 
ment of the nature of a fixed duty—yet we put but very little faith in the suc- 
cess of any such attempt. 

On the 14th Lord George Bentinck, in the House of Commons, submitted a 
motion fer information as to the feeling with which the Canadian colonies had 
received the proposed changes in the Tariff. He made a long speech on intro- 
ducing the motion, in which he stated that the Colonists, Governor and all, were 
opposed to the change; and that the Colonists already talked of separation 
from England, and * .\..:..sation” to the United States. He was answered by 
Mr. Roebuck. The debate will be found in our columns. 


There are many rumours afloat as to the probable dissolution of the Peel 
Ministry, as soon as the Corn Bill shall have been passed. __It is almost too early 


American, June 6, 


would be jealously and suspiciously scanned, under such supposed cireumstan. 
ces. 

Independently of these considerations, and of the comparatively small politi. 
cal and commercial interest that France has in the matter, we again say that 
neither of those European nations are at all likely to interpose, should they even 
be invited by either of the belligerent parties separately to do so. We have 
feequently asserted, and we now do so once more, that there is a great mistake 
committed when England is charged with a grasping spirit and the love of ex. 
tensive rule. She is in the fullest sense of the word a commercial nation, and 
e is her desire to have her foreign commerce as untrammelled as she can fairly 
obtain. Her Indian, her Chinese, and in fact all her warfare and commercial 
history will upon examination shew that her conquests and her acquisitions have 
sprung out of cireumstances forced upon her, that she has been so situated by 
the acts and jealousies of others, that she has had but the alternative of loss 
ind gain. It is said that “necessitas non habet lege,” but we are prepared to 
shew that in the enlargement of her Indian Empire as well as in the astonishing 
extension of her commerce, she has always as a general principle obeyed the 
law of nations in a greater and more conscientious degree than the best of those 
who rail against her,—though these perhaps only do so in order to work off a 
slight spleen at her gigantic power and success. 

Standing then upon such an eminence in the eyes of the whole world, it is 
not to be imagined that she will condescend to such petty political intrigue as 
that of intermeddling in Mexican broils, particularly as in opposition to the 
mightiest and most liberal republic in the world, with which she has and wishes 
to have the closest amicable relations. And the friendly positien in which 
France and England mutually stand would of itself suffice to assure candid 
reasoners that what the latter directly discountenances the former will discoun- 
tenance also. It is true that England has a large territorial mortgage in secu- 
rity for a large debt, yet no one ventures to say that she either has or lays 
[claim to sovereignty on that account, though it is not improbable that if Califor- 
aia were for sale, she would consider herself as well entitled to be a bidder as 


yet to form an opinion ~~ the subject, but we foresee that the Premier will have 
great difficulty *=. carrying on the Government, after the Free-traders shall have) 
gained their wbject. He has lost many of his old supporters, and has made but) 
few new friends. Even Lord John Russell, though he supports the Corn Bill,, 
cannot avoid showing that he would have been better satisfied if it had been, 
carried under his own auspices. We have transferred an article on this subject, 
from the Spectator, a well informed and fearless Journal, which is well worth, 
perusal. 

The news in relation to the Oregon Question is encouraging. ‘The principal) 
London Journals speak of the notice for terminating the joint occupancy, as it 
passed the Congress of the United States, as having simplified the matter ; and 
they now express the opinion that there is fair hopes that the subject will be 
brought to an amicable termination. The subject was incidentally brought = 
in the House of Commons on the 15th, when Lord John Russell and Sir Robt. 
Peel both spoke in a very conciliatory manner. The “ London Times” states, 
« that it is probable Mr. Pakenham will be at once empowered to bring the con-| 
troversy to a prompt and final issue ;” and the « Economist ” states, on what it 
considers high and unquestionable authority, that the question is on the point of 
a satisfactory settlement. od 

We perceive both in the English and in the American Journals a notion ta-, 
ken up by many that France and England will probably offer their friendly me- 
diation between the United States and Mexico ; now to us nothing in the course, 
of political affairs seems less likely than such an interference, unless indeed a 
course of proceeding on the part of the victors (by which, as by prescience, we 
may venture to designate the army of the United States), of which we do not 


any other nation under the sun ;—that, however, is not a question to be now 
agitated. 
Tae New Repeat Martyr.—lt must be somewhat galling to Mr. O'Brien's 
feelings to find that even his own chief, Mr. O’Connell, won't lend the least 
helping hand towards his canonization. There he was, at the accounts by the 
Great Britain, “in durance ” though not “vile.” He can eat of the fat and 
drink of the strong, and has “ all appliances and means to boot” to enable him 
t» sleep luxuriously, except that the conviction that neither the world at large 
nor his own faction in particular care a marvedi concerning “ the hardship of 
his case.” And the world turns round, and legislative business proceeds, and 
his native legislators take warneng by his mishap, and wil! rather risk a flap from 
te bull’s tail than take him by the horns. See Mr. Dillon Brown who suddenly 
has become very obese even in matters of ordinary information. 


Expedition against Santa Fe.—Washington, June 2.—* An express has this 
afternoon been dispatched by the Secretary of Warto Col Kearney, with orders 
to march forthwith to Santa Fe. The force consists of the Ist dragoons and 
the Missouri volunteers. It includes nearly two thousand mounted men. It will 
move with great celerity, and soon take and hold Santa Fe against every oppo- 


||sition that can be raised by Mexico.” 


UF ‘The Great Britain steamer will sail on Monday next. Her letter bags 
will close at 2 o'clock on that day. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
There is no monarch of modern times that appears to us to have been sv much 


misrepresented as the Emperor of all the Russias. A few weeks since we pub- 
lished part of an article calculated to place his character ina much more favora- 
ble light than it has generally been viewed—this week we give the remainder of 
the paper. We are not informed of the name of the author, but believe that 
his statements of facts can in the main be relied on, though it is probable that 
|his feelings have given them a favorable tinge towards the Emperor. It is but 
a few days since the Journal of Commerce, of this city, in a long article endea- 


think them capable, should render such an interposition necessary for the sake] 
of the general tranquillity of nations. We do not, nor shall we lightly believe, | 
that conquest forms any portion of the object of present hostilities on the part/| 
of the Saxon race on the present occasion, and, therefore, though the nations of 
Europe may look on observantly and with interest during the progress of this 
belligerent array, vet so long as the avowed objects of this Republic shall be 

impartinence to do away with the prejudice existing against Nicholas—and in domg 
the offer . ceil mn Oe part of either France or Great Britain, when we 30 took the same grounds as the articles we have copied. People have been so 


consider the peculiar political relations at present existing between these two, jaceustomed to hear this monarch spoken of only as a tyrant, governed by feele 


countries and the United States. ‘jings of — when hear in his ~ ap- 
: op PS pears to them to bear the character of romance. e have received a letter 
that Guizot is at the helm off a correspondent, an extract of which follows, asking as to the paternity of 
euch terme the articles above alluded to. The only information we are able to gi that 
the subjects of American balance of power, and of European interference on | 4 : a 


general American affairs. On that occasion the French minister delivered hi om United Magazine,”—a periodical whose 
all to many in this country both of istanding will bear comparison with any in Europe, as a well conducted and im- 

the f f this ~ partial publication. We cheerfully comply with the request of our correspon- 

and public characters. On ace of t e could not very well put forth ident, in giving place to the two songs he has sent us :— 


offers of mediation, as he must be conscious they would be declined and even Vireinta, May 31, 1846. 


the offer be received as an affront. || “Tam curious to know who is the author for its important historical bearing. 
I mean the article on the Emperor Nicholas. It is so in the teeth of all our 


To this kind of censure the latter (Great Britain) would not be obnoxious, it 
is true, but it may reasonably be imagined that the American government should past ideas of Nicholas—so slurs over his barbarities to Poland—so forgets all 
tum round, upon such an offer being made, and say, “Softly, Mother England, his many “devilish deeds” and traits—so falsifies, in a word, whatever our 
we have @ bone to pick with you, of a description not very dissimilar from this iprevious reports of him had made us believe,—that I wish greatly to learn whe- 
which Mexico has presented ly, @ boundary line to be defined—one which' ther it is an impartial and reliable person who speaks, or some silken flatterer, 


is in fact of older standing than this which we are now discussing at the can-|who has received or hopes to receive “ valuable consideration” for his laudation 
non’s mouth ; had you not better finish your own affair before you meddle with a former or future traveller in Russia,—or a thorough British conservative, 
that of others!” And Uncle Sam would at least so far be right. England who thinks legitimate monarchy the one thing needful for human happiness. 
would in fact be in no position to mediate on such a question whilst her own 
pearly similar one is in abeyance, and every act and every expression of = 


“Will you have the goodness to say in your next number from whom, or at 
least from what work, the piece comes ! 


Ay | 
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«If not inconsistent with your plan, I should like to see the enclose copied! 'racy and spirited history of the author's travels, housekeeping, aad observations 


into your paper.” 
DRINKING SONGS. 


during several years residence at the West. It gives probably a more life-like 
land unexaggerated picture of the habits and customs of the western people, 


Whitfield used to say, that he did not see why the Devil suould have all the and especially of what is termed “ Sucker-life,” than any work which has been 


pretty tunes. So he married many of the prettiest that were in profane use, to 
sacred words , and some of the best hymn tunes of this day, were once reels, 


published. ‘The humor of her description of the menagerie, the richness and 
beauty of that of a June morning on the Prairie, and the elegance and power of 


Just so, [ do not see why much of the best music should be 


consecrated to Bacchus, in 
through, has a much better chance, and a much better right, to be merry than 


king songs. A cold water man, taking his life), 


that of the Prairie on fire, are scarcely equalled. Mrs. F. is distinguished for 
| the soundness of her practical reflections. In al! her pictures she interweaves 


the bibbers of either wine or whiskey. Certainly, that + harp of thousand) cause and effect with masculine power, and must speedily rank among the first 
strings,” his bodily and mental frame, will keep in tune much longer than that)| 4 nerican female writers. 


of atoper. It is high time, then, to win over the Muses from their old office, of 
hand-maids to Bacchus, and enlist them in a purer service. That they can and 
wil sing quite cannily on cold water, is proved by many experiments ; and 
among others, by the following parody, mainly taken from a temperance song 
book. A Lover or Music. 
Air—* Sparkling and bright.” 
Sparkling and bright in liquid light, 
Is the rill from the gurgling fountain ; 
Clearly it gleams as the rosy beams 
Of the sun, that gild the mountain. 
Then drink your will of that crystal rill, 
And leave the cup of sorrow ; 
Which, sparkling to-night with deceitful light, 
Will sting thy soul to morrow ! 
Like a gem each drop comes bubbling up ; 
Then forth from the cool spring flowing, 
Reflects Heaven’s ray, and purls on its way 
Bloom, peace, and joy bestowing. 
Then drink your will of the chrystal rill, &. 


Touch not the wine, tho’ it brightly shine, 
When Nature to you has given 

A drink so sweet your lips to meet— 
A nectar that flows from heaven ! 

Then drink your will, &. 

The newspapers, 15 years ago, published the following spirited song, written 
by Mr. (Philip ') Hone of N. Y. I have never heard one half so appropriate to 
a deep carousal ; every toast invoking upon the revellers the natural conse- 
quences of their potations. 

DRINKING SONG. 
BY MR. HONE. 
Come, fill the bowl, and fill the glass, 
With wine and spirits high ; 
And we will drink, while round they pass, 
To—— Vice, and Misery ! 


Push quickly round the draught again, 
And drain the goblet low ; 
And drink, in rev’lry’s swelling strain 
To—— Reason’s overthrow ! 


Push round, push round, in quickest time ; 
The lowest drop be spent 

In one loud round, to Guilt and Crime, 
And Crime’s just punishment ! 

Fill. fill again! Fill to the brim, 
To Loss of honest fame ! 

Quaff, deeper quatff, while now we drink— 

Our wives’ and children’s shame ! 


Push round and round, with loudest cheers 
Of mirth and revelry ! 

We drink to—— Woman’s sighs and tears, 
And children’s poverty ! 

Once more '—while power shall yet remain, 
E’en with our latest breath, 

Dnnk To ourselves disease and pain, 
And Infamy, and Dears ! 


Literaty Notices. 

Captivity or at St. Hetena.—By Gen. Count Montholon.— 
E. Ferret & Co., 234 Broadway, have just issued the Fourth part of this work. 
It is got up in good style, and must have a large sale. 

Tus War or Four Tuousann Years.—This is the title of a work that is, 
replete with curious and valuable information, recently published at Philadel-| 
phia; and is for sale by D. Hassert, at the Sun Buildings. It is devoted to the) 
Temperance cause, which the authors, P. S. White and H. R. Pleasants, de-! 
sign to promote, by examining the nature of the wines alluded to in the Old, 
Testament, the intoxicating properties and dragged qualities of those in use by) 
the ancients, and the destructive effects of intemperance upon the nations of 
antiquity. Its prevalence in England, and especially among religious bodies, is, 
amply proved ; and the effects of this upon the Anglo Saxon race wherever si- 
tuated, may be referred to this extraordinary feature. The origin of the Tem-, 
perance reformation in this country at the beginning of the present century, its 
introduction into Lreland, and its successful operations every where, are ably 
pourtrayed. The book concludes with an account of the origin, progress, and 
purposes of the Sons of Temperance, an association that has been formed upon 
its principles ; and we heartily commend the work to the perusal of the moral- 


History or Enatann.—No. 2.—Harpers.—In noticing the ap- 


||pearance of the first number of this work we expressed our feelings freely on 
Jitit only remains for us to say that in point of execution this number is fully 
‘equal to the first, and that this work must find a place in every library. The 
publishers deserve that the work should be widely circulated, and we doubt not 
‘that it will be. 

| Tar Wanperine Jew.—No. 13.—Harpers.—This edition is fast proceeding 
to a conclusion. 

| Dictionary or Practica. Mepicine.—Part XIV.—Harpers.—By James 
‘Copland, M.D., F.R.S., with additions by Charles A. Lee, M.D.—'This is a 
work of undoubted merit, devoted to a science that is of the greatest interest 
to the human family. The subject is handled im a plain and practical manner, 
'so that it may be understood by the non-professional. No family should be 
‘without it. 

| Tue Curontcies op CLovernoox.—Harpers.—This is a collection of sto- 
ries by that clever and caustic satirist, Douglas Jerrold. It is got up in the 
cheap form. 

| Wynonam.—By the Author of Two Old Men's Tales.”—Harpers. 
'—The mere name of the author of this work we should suppose would be suf- 
ficient to sell it. It is also got up in the cheap form. 

Rereint or Biackwoon’s Macazine.—Leonard Seott & Co.—This time- 
_ honoured Magazine is so well known to the public that it is unnecessary for us 
'te say one word. We would merely state that the reprint is handsomely put 
forth. 

Knickgersocker for June-—There is no more welcome visiter to our table 
‘than this Magazine. We always find something in it to instruct as well as to 
‘amuse. The present number concludes the 27th volume, which is sufficient evi- 
dence of its appreciation by the public. 


Democratic Review for June.—'This is another of our favorite visiters, and 
at its present reduced price, it ought to meet with a very extensive circulation. 

on THE Crrcu.ation or THE BLioop.—Wiley & Putnam.—The 
jauthor of this work, who is favourably known to the public, puts forth some new 
and rather startling theories in relation to the circulation of the blood. We are 
‘not able to give an opinion on the new doctrines put forth, but the subject is of 
such consequence that scientific men should give it a thorough examination be- 
fore rejecting it. 

Tears on THe Diapem.—Edward Dunigan.—This is a tale of the “ White 
and Red Roses,” and from the cursory examimation we have been able to give 
it, we should judge it was of considerable interest. It is by Mrs. Anna H. Dor- 
sey, and it is sent forth in a very handsome dress. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The Keans, with Richard III., in the gorgeous dress in 
\which it was produced at the last engagement, have been doing a good business 
for themselves and the theatre, since our last. On Tuesday evening, Mrs. Kean 
played Julia, in “ The Hunchback,” to a crowded and delighted audience, Mr. 
‘Kean playing Clifford, without much effect, Bass being the Master Walter, and 
Barrett and Mrs. Abbott doing ample justice to Modus and Helen. As a whole, 
it has rarely been done better, on any boards. We believe the theatre is to close 
as soon as this engagement is over, which, we hope, will not be for some weeks 
yet. The town is filling with strangers, and the harvest is not yet gathered in. 


| Bowery Tueatre.—Miss Julia Dean closed her engagement brilliantly on 
‘Tuesday night. The next novelty was the production of the new drama, « Jef- 
fries, or a Wife's Revenge,” in which Scott has its leading character, and makes 
‘much of it, we learn, for we have not been able to see it yet. It is having a 
very good run, being intrinsically interesting, and, moreover, well played through- 
lout, we are told. Mr. Scott goes to Europe in the course of the summer, and 
is first to have a grand Complimentary benefit. The Blands are to play a two 
‘weeks’ engagement at this house, when the Park closes, and prior to their going 
\to Federal Street, Boston, 

The Chatham, entirely renovated, has been doing a good business with the 
new and gorgeous drama, “ The Enchantress,” in which the horses do a pro- 
jmunent part. 
| The Greenwich, re-opened, is working better than before, with Yankee Hill 


the chief attraction. 


j 


ist, the philan hropist, and the scholar, as every way worthy of their perusal. The Olympic being closed, Vauxhall has been taken by Fenno and artists of 


Tus Union Maoazine.—The first number of a periodical of this name, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, lies on our table. It is devoted also to the Temperance 
cause ; and from the nature of its selections and its well written original arti, 
cles, we presume it will become a favorite with the public. 

Lire iw Praiz Lanp.—By Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham.—This volume is of 


|Mitchell’s company, who are putting forth very promising posters. 

Niblo’s Garden did not open as advertised, but will do so on Monday next 
with the Ravels and the dancers. Thomas Placide is to play there two even- 
ings (Wednesday and Saturday) in every week. Mr. Chippendale takes its 

direction, as in former years. 
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ee ‘Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8} a would be jealously and suspiciously scanned, under such supposed circumstan. 


ices. 


THE AN GLO AMERIC AN Independently of these considerations, and of the comparatively small politi. 
’ cal and commercial interest that France has in the matter, we again say that 


neither of those European nations are at all likely to interpose, should they even 


GSW TORK, SATURDAS, JME 6, 1006. be invited by either of the belligerent parties separately to do so. We have 

he feequently asserted, and we now do so once more, that there is a great mistake 

ont ore car to the 19th ult. The committed when England is charged with a grasping spirit and the love of ex. 
intelligence is of c Ps a tensive rule. She is in the fullest sense of the word a commercial nation, and 


The Corn Bill has at length passed through the House of Commons. It wat/™ ig her desire to have her foreign commerce as untramnmelled as she can fairly 
read a third time on the 15th ult., and was passed by a majority of 98; 327)/,j, ain, Her Indian, her Chinese, and in fact all her warfare and commercial 
voting for it, and 229 against it. This is certainly full as large a majority a*/\) story will upon examination shew that her conquests and her acquisitions have 
could have been hoped for under the circumstances. At every stage of its pro- sprung out of circumstances forced upon her, that she has been so situated by 
gress it has been met by the most violent and unflinching opposition, and NO} 'the acts and jealousies of others, that she has had but the alternative of loss 
means were thought too small to be made use of to retard its progress. Peel.!| ng gain. It is said that “necessitas non habet lege,” but we are prepared to 
however, was patient and firm—taking no undue advantage of accidental cit-|| how that in the enlargement of her Indian Empire as well as in the astonishing 
cumstances, but pushing steadily and firmly on to the end in view. With thit//extension of her commerce, she has always as a general principle obeyed the 
majority we can hardly believe there will be much difficulty experienced in get-'|)..) of nations in a greater and more conscientious degree than the best of those 
ting the measure through the Lords. ‘There is some talk, to be sure, that there|/ 4,4 aj) against her,—though these perhaps only do so in order to work off a 
will be an attempt made in committee, to alter the measure by some amend- slight spleen at her gigantic power and success. 
ment of the nature of a fixed duty—yet we put but very little faith in the suc- Standing then upon such an eminence in the eyes of the whole world, it is 
cess of any such attempt. not to be imagined that she will condescend to such petty political intrigue as 

On the 14th Lord George Bentinck, in the House of Commons, submitted 4|/that of intermeddling in Mexican broils, particularly as in opposition to the 
motion for information as to the feeling with which the Canadian colonies had) | mightiest and most liberal republic in the world, with which she has and wishes 
received the proposed changes in the Tariff. He made a long speech on intro-||to have the closest amicable relations. And the friendly positien in which 
ducing the motion, in which he stated that the Colonists, Governor and all, were||(’rance and England mutually stand would of itself suffice to assure candid 
opposed to the change; and that the Colonists already talked of separation} |-easoners that what the latter directly discountenances the former will discoun- 
from England, and * .\..:..<ation” to the United States. He was answered by'|tenance also. It is true that England has a large territorial mortgage in secu- 
Mr. Roebuck. The debate will be found in our columns. \|rity for a large debt, yet no one ventures to say that she either has or lays 

There are many rumours afloat as to the probable dissolution of the Peel||claim to sovereignty on that account, though it is not improbable that if Califor- 
Ministry, as soon as the Corn Bill shall have been passed. It is almost too early||aia were for sale, she would consider herself as well entitled to be a bidder as 
yet to form an opinion on the subject, but we foresee that the Premier will have) any other nation under the sun ;—that, however, is not a question to be now 
great difficulty in carrying on the Government, after the I’ree-traders shall have) |agitated. 
gained their object. He has lost many of his old supporters, and has made but) Tux New Rereat Marryr.—lt must be somewhat galling to Mr. O'Brien's 
few new friends. Even Lord John Russell, though he supports the Corn Bill,|/feelings to find that even his own chief, Mr. O'Connell, won't lend the least 
cannot avoid showing that he would have been better satisfied if it had been) |helping hand towards his canonization. There he was, at the accounts by the 
carried under his own auspices. We have transferred an article on this subject/|Great Britain, “in durance” though not “vile.” He can eat of the fat and 
from the Spectator, a well informed and fearless Journal, which is well worth|/drink of the strong, and has « all appliances and means to boot” to enable him 
perusal. |\t> sleep luxuriously, except that the conviction that neither the world at large 


The news in relation to the Oregon Question is encouraging. ‘The principal| nor his own faction in particular care a marvedi concerning “ the hardship of 
London Journals speak of the notice for terminating the joint occupancy, as it||his case.” And the world turns round, and legislative business proceeds, and 
passed the Congress of the United States, as having simplified the matter , and! his native legislators take warning by his mishap, and will rather risk a flap from 
they now express the opinion that there is fair hopes that the subject will be|/txe bull's tail than take hum by the horns. See Mr. Dillon Brown who suddenly 
brought to an amicable termination. The subject was incidentally brought up| jas become very obese even in matters of ordinary information. 


in the House of Commons on the 15th, when Lord John Russell and Sir Robt.| : ta o. 

Peel both spoke in a very conciliatory manner. The “ London Times” states) f 

that it is probable Mr. Pakenham will be at once empowered to bring the con-| 4 
- 7 oa os to march forthwith to Santa Fe. ‘The force consists of the 1st dragoons and 

troversy prompt and final what the Missouri volunteers. It includes nearly two thousand mounted men. It will 

considers high and unquestionable authority, , en Dae Pat : move with great celerity, and soon take and hold Santa Fe against every oppo- 

||gition that can be raised by Mexico.” 

We perceive both in the English and in the American Journals a notion ta-, F eas 

ken up by many that France and England will probably offer their friendly me-| U7 The Great Brita steamer will sail on Monday next. Her letter bags 

diation between the United States and Mexico ; now to us nothing in the course| will close at 2 o’clock on that day. 

of political affairs seems less likely than such an interference, unless indeed a ‘THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


There is no monarch of modern times that appears to us to have been sv much 
think them capable, should render such an interposition necessary for the sake) misrepresented = the Emperor of all the Russias. A few weeks since we pub- 
of the general tranquillity of nations. We do not, nor shall we lightly believe, pisted petal article calculated to place his character ma much more favora- 
that conquest forms any portion of the object of present hostilities on the part| ble light than it has generally been viewed—this week we give the remainder of 
of the Saxon race on the present occasion, and, therefore, though the nations of] the paper. We are not informed of the name of the author, but believe that 
Europe may look on observantly and with interest during the progress of this his statements of facts can in the main be relied on, though it is probable that 
belligerent array, yet so long as the avowed objects of this Republic shall be pio foalings _ the Emperor. It is but 
confined to the protection of the new portion of the Federal Union, and to the! (a few days since the Journal of Commerce, of this city, in a long article endea- 
een ‘on of | dary lines, there would be almost an impertinence i to do away with the prejudice existing against Nicholas—and in domg 


visdiction on the off citer France Great Beitein. when took the same grounds as the articles we have copied. People have been so 
jaccustomed to hear this monarch spoken of only as a tyrant, governed by feele 


consider the peculiar political relations at present existing between these two. | : ‘ 
soe and the United States. ‘lings of cruelty and revenge, that when they hear anything in his favor, it ap- 
thet. to them to bear the character of romance. We have received a letter 

as See aa eh Sea |from a correspondent, an extract of which follows, asking as to the paternity of 


the State in France, and he it is who in such unscrupulous terms broke out on the articles above alluded to. The only information we are able to give is, that 


the subjects of American balance of power, and of European interference ©M!iwe copied them from the “United Service Magazine,”—a periodical whose . 


general American affairs. On that occasion the F ench minister delivered hus |standing will bear comparison with any in Europe, as a well conducted and im- 
opimions warmly, and gave some offence to mang in this country both of private [partial publication. We cheerfully comply with the request of our correspon- 
and public characters. On the face of we Spee ant: ity er put forth ident, in giving place to the two songs he has sent us :— 
offers of mediation, as he must be conscious they would be declined and even, Vireinta, May 31, 1846 
the offer be received as an affront. '| “Tam curious to know who is the author for its unportant historical bearing. 
To this kind of censure the latter (Great Britain) would not be obnoxious, it || mean the article on the Emperor Nicholas. It is so in the teeth of all our 
is true, but it may reasonably be imagined that the American government should past ideas of Nicholas—so slurs over his barbarities to Poland—so forgets all 
turn round, upon such an offer being made, and say, “ Softly, Mother England, his many “devilish deeds” and traits—so falsifies, in a word, whatever our 
we have a bone to pick with you, of a description not very dissimilar from this jprevious reports of him had made us believe,—that I wish greatly to learn whe- 
which Mexico has presented—namely, a boundary line to be defined—one which’ ther it is an impartial and reliable person who speaks, or some silken flatterer, 
is in fact of older standing than this which we are now discussing at the can- who has received or hopes to receive “ valuable consideration” for his laudation 
non’s mouth ; had you not better finish your own affair before you meddle with —a former or future traveller in Russia,—or a thorough British conservative, 
that of othe. !” And Uncle Sam would at least so far be right. England, ‘who thinks legitimate monarchy the one thing needful for human happiness. 
would in faci be in no position to mediate on such a question whilst her own) “ Will you have the goodness to say in your next number from whom, or at 


pearly similar me is in abeyance, and every act and every expression of hers,|least from what work, the piece comes ! 
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not inconsistent with your plan, I should like to see the enclosed copied 


into your paper.” 

DRINKING SONGS. 
Whitfield used to say, that he did not see why the Devil should have all the 

pretty tunes. So he married many of the prettiest that were in profane use, to 
sacred words ; and some of the best hymn tunes of this day, were once reels, 
es tee Just so, I do not see why much of the best music should be 
consecrated to Bacchus, in king songs. A cold water man, taking his life)| 
through, has a much better o . and a much better right, to be merry than 
the bibbers of either wine r whiskey. Certamly, that “harp of thousand) 
strings,” his bodily and mental frame, will keep in tune much longer than that) 
of atoper. It is high time, then, to win over the Muses from their old office, of 
hand-maids to Bacchus, and enlist them in a purer service. ‘That they can and 
wil sing quite cannily on cold water, is proved by many experiments ; and 


among others, by the following parody, mainly taken from a temperance 
book. _ Lover or Music. 


Airn— Sparkling and bright. 

Sparkling and bright in liquid light, 

Is the rill from the gurgling fountain ; 
Clearly it gleams as the rosy beams 

Of the sun, that gild the mountain. 
Then drink your wih of that crystal rill, 

And leave the cup of sorrow ; 
Which, sparkling to-night with deceitful light, 

Will sting thy soul to morrow ! 


Like a gem each drop comes bubbling up ; 
Then forth from the cool spring flowing, 
Reflects Heaven’s ray, and purls on its way 

Bloom, peace, and joy bestowing. 
Then drink your will of the chrystal rill, &c. 
Touch not the wine, tho’ it brightly shine, 
When Nature to you has given 


A drink so sweet your lips to meet— 
A nectar that flows from heaven ! 


‘the soundness of her practical reflections. 


uring several years residence at the West. It gives probably a more life-like 
and unexaggerated picture of the habits and customs of the western people, 
and especially of what is termed “ Sucker-life,” than any work which has been 
ipublished. The humor of her description of the menagerie, the richness. and 
beauty of that of a June morning on the Prairie, and the elegance and power of 
of the Prairie on fire, are scarcely equalled: Mrs. F. in distingniched fer 
In all her pictures she interweaves 
cause and effect with masculine power, and must speedily rank among the first 
/American female writers. 

Pictoriat History or Enotann.—No. 2.—Harpers.—In noticing the ap- 
pearance of the first number of this work we expressed our feelings freely on 
‘it—it only remains for us to say that in point of execution this number is fully 
equal to the first, and that this work must find a place in every library. The 
publishers deserve that the work should be widely circulated, and we doubt not 
that it will be. 

Tur Wanperine Jew.—No. 13.—Harpers.—This edition is fast proceeding 
to a conclusion. 

Dierronary or Practica Mepicine.—Part XIV.—Harpers.—By James 
Copland, M.D., F.R.S., with additions by Charles A. Lee, M.D.—This is a 
‘work of undoubted merit, devoted to a science that is of the greatest interest 
to the human family. The subject is handled im a plain and practical manner, 
so that it may be understood by the non-professional. No family should be 
|without it. 

Tue op CLlovernoox.—Harpers.—This is a collection of sto- 
ries by that clever and caustic satirist, Douglas Jerrold. It is got up in the 
cheap form. 

Wynonam.—By the Author of “ Old Men's Tales.”—Harpers. 
'—The mere name of the author of this work we should suppose would be suf- 


Then drink your will, &. 


The newspapers, 15 years ago, weap the following spirited song, written) | 


by Mr. (Philip ') Hone of N. Y. I have never heard one half so appropriate to!| 
a deep carousal ; every toast invoking upon the revellers the natural conse- 
quences of their potations. 
DRINKING SONG. 
BY MR. HONE. 
Come, fill the bowl, and fill the glass, 
With wine and spirits high ; 
And we will drink, while ue they pass, 
To—— Vice, and Misery ! 


ificient to sell it. It is also got up in the cheap form. 

or Biackwoop’s Macazine.—Leonard Seott & Co.—This time- 
honoured Magazine is so well known to the public that it is unnecessary for us 
ta say one word. We would merely state that the reprint is handsomely put 
forth. 

Knickerpocker for June-—There is no more welcome visiter to our table 
‘than this Magazine. We always find something in it to instruct as well as to 
‘amuse. ‘The present number concludes the 27th volume, which is sufficient evi- 
dence of its appreciation by the public. 
| Democratic Review for June.—This is another of our favorite visiters, and 


Push quickly round the draught again, 
And drain the goblet low ; 

And drink, in rev’Iry’s swelling strain 
To—— Reason’s overthrow ! 


Push round, push round, in quickest time ; 
The lowest drop be spent 

In one loud round, to Guilt and Crime, 
And Crime’s just punishment ! 


Fill. fill again! Fill to the brim, 
T Loss of honest fame ! 

Quaff, deeper quaff, whiie now we drink— 
—— Our wives’ and children’s shame ! 


at its present reduced price, it ought to meet with a very extensive circulation. 
| on tae Crrcutation or tae Biroop.—Wiley & Putnam.—The 
author of this work, who is favourably known to the public, puts forth some new 
and rather startling theories in relation to the circulation of the blood. We are 
lnot able to give an opinion on the new doctrines put forth, but the subject is of 
‘such consequence that scientific men should give it a thorough examination be- 
fore rejecting it. 

| Tears on tHe Diapem.—Edward Dunigan—This is a tale of the “ White 
land Red Roses,” and from the cursory examination we have been able to gives 


lit, we should judge it was of considerable interest. It is by Mrs. Anna H. Dor- 


Push round and round, with loudest cheers 
Of mirth and revelry ! 

We drink to—— Woman's sighs and tears, 
And children’s poverty ! 

Once more '!—while power shall yet remain, 
E’en with our latest breath, 

Drink To ourselves disease and pain, 
And Infamy, and Deatu ! 


Literatp Notices. 


‘sey, and it is sent forth in a very handsome dress. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The Keans, with Richard III., in the gorgeous dress in 
which it was produced at the last engagement, have been doing a good business 
'for themselves and the theatre, since our last. On Tuesday evening, Mrs. Kean 
‘played Julia, in “ The Hunchback,” to a crowded and delighted audience, Mr. 
\Kean playing Clifford, without much effect, Bass being the Master Walter, and 
Barrett and Mrs. Abbott doing ample justice to Modus and Helen. As a whole, 


Captivity or Narotron at St. Herena.—By Gen. Count Montholon.—-|| 
E. Ferret & Co., 234 Broadway, have just issued the Fourth part of this om 
It is got up in good style, and must have a large sale. 

Tas War or Four Tuousann Years.—This is the title of a work that ol 
replete with curious and valuable information, recently published at Philadel, 
phia; and is for sale by D. Hassert, at the Sun Buildings. It is devoted to the; 
Temperance cause, which the authors, P. S. White and H. R. Pleasants, de-| 
sign to promote, by examining the nature of the wines alluded to in the Old); 
Testament, the intoxicating properties and dragged qualities of those in use by), 


the ancients, and the destructive effects of intemperance upon the nations of}! 


antiquity. Its prevalence in England, and especially among religious bodies, is 
amply proved ; and the effects of this upon the Anglo Saxon race wherever | 
tuated, may be referred to this extraordinary feature. The origin of the Tem- 
perance reformation in this country at the beginning of the present century, its 
introduction into Ireland, and its successful operations every where, are ably 
pourtrayed. The book concludes with an account of the origin, progress, and 
purposes of the Sons of Temperance, an association that has been formed upon 
its principles ; and we heartily commend the work to the perusal of the moral- 
ist, the philan hropist, and the scholar, as every way worthy of their perusal. 

Tue Union Macazine.—The first number of a periodical of this name, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, lies on our table. It is devoted also to the Temperance 
cause ; and from the nature of its selections and its well written original arti 
cles, we presume it will become a favorite with the public. 


it has rarely been done better, on any boards. We believe the theatre is to close 
as soon as this engagement is over, which, we hope, will not be for some weeks 
yet. The town is fillmg with strangers, and the harvest is not yet gathered in. 

Bowery THeatre.—Miss Julia Dean closed her engagement brilliantly on 
Tuesday night. ‘The next novelty was the production of the new drama, “ Jef- 
fries, or a Wife's Revenge,” in which Scott has its leading character, and a 

much of it, we learn, for we have not been able to see it yet. It is having a 
‘very good run, being intrinsically interesting, and, moreover, well played through- 
lout, we are told. Mr. Scott goes to Europe in the course of the summer, and 
is first to have a grand Complimentary benefit. The Blands are to play a two 
weeks’ engagement at this house, when the Park closes, and prior to their going 
ito Federal Street, Boston, 

The Chatham, entirely renovated, has been doing a good business with the 
new and gorgeous drama, “ The Enchantress,” in which the horses do a pro- 
minent part. 

The Greenwich, re-opened, is working better than before, with Yankee Hill 
as the chief attraction. 

The Olympic being closed, Vauxhall has been taken by Fenno and artists of 
Mitchell’s company, who are putting forth very promising posters. 

Niblo’s Garden did not open as advertised, but will do so on Monday next 
with the Ravels and the dancers. Thomas Placide is to play there two even- 
ings (Wednesday and Saturday) in every week. Mr. Chippendale takes its 


general direction, as in former years. 


Lire in Lanp.—By Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham.—This volume is 
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The Segwins are in Philadelphia. Mrs. 8. not being well, the papers say, 
their second engagement at the Chestnut is postponed for the present. 

Mrs. Mowatt has been doing well in Baltimore. 

Mr. E. Forrest is soon to return to America to take leave of the stage for| 
ever, go out West, and run for the honors and rewards of the democratic politi- 
cal race. 

The last arrival from England brought little news of consequence. The only 
item worth recording is this: Rossini is to write a new Opera forthwith ! Scribe 
is already busy on the libretto,—so say the French papers. Important if true, 
—and as good as important ! 

uz We would call attention to Mr. Derwort’s Concert, advertised in to-day’s 
paper. It will be seen he is to be assisted by four of his children. We have 
not had the pleasure of hearing them perform, but we doubt not they are well 
worth listening to. 

Canapa.—lIt was announced by Mr. Draper, in the House of Assembly, 
that the British Government had shipped for the Militia of the Province, 
35,000 percussion muskets, and that they were expected to arrive in a few 

We also learn from the Montreal papers that the Burnhopeside, from 
London, expected shortly, is said to be freighted, with 250 thirty-two poun- 
ders, shot, shell and powder, for the colony. 


OCCUPATION OF MATAMORAS. 

The steamer Telegraph arrived at New Orleans on the 27th ult. from 
Point Isabel, and brings the following important intelligence :— 

He reports that on the 17th instant, a detachment of 300 regulars and 
350 volunteers proceeded to Barita and took possession of it,and established 
a military depot. 

On the night of the nineteenth, an express arrived from Gen. Taylor, 
stating that he had crossed the Rio Grande, and taken the city of Matamo- 
ras without opposition, the Mexicans having fledthe city. The Mexicans, 
from the last accounts were deserting their ranks in battalions. | 

Two regiments, with the exception of about 350, having marched a few 
days previous, were stationed at Brases Point awaiting the orders of Gen 
Taylor, as it was thought they would leave on the 20th for Matamoras _ 
the old Baritaroad. Others who were wounded in the action of the Sth 
and 9th, are at Point Isabel and were recovering. 

The Telegraph is just 26 hotrs from Point Isabel. Captain Auld, of the! 
Telegraph, who has had opportunities for obtaining correct information, has 
given us some interesting particulars in relation our army operations. 

Capt. Auld thinks the whole number of our killed and wounded must 
amount to more than 300. 


The balance of General Smith’s command leave immediately after; same 
destination, to cross the river and march up to Matamoras.—Yours, x. 

P.S. The Mexicans lost 100 drowned on their retreat crossing the Rio 
Grande; mest of the wounded, who were delivered up to them by Genera} 
Taylor, havesince died by neglect, and want of hospital means and supplies, 


ONCERT OF MR. GEORGE HENRY DERWORT at the APOLLO 
SALOON, Tuesday Evening, June 9th, 1846, on which occasion Mr. Der. 
wort’s four children (from 4 to 10 years of age) will make their first appearance 


in public. 
PROGRAMME. 
1. Marech—four hands on the Piano Forte, Eliza and Caroline, 
accompanied by Mast. William with the drum, composed by Eliza Derwort. 
\2. Then you'll remember me, (Bohemian Girl), Caroline Balfe 
\3. Yankee Doodle, (with variations), violin, William 


4 Duet, “ Perche mai,” Mr. Ferguson and Mariane Derwort Blangini. 
5. Overture, with two guitars, played by G. H. Derwort, ac- 

companied by his friend, Professor Ernst G. H. Derwort. 
6. The Pilgrim Fathers, Mrs. Ferguson Browne. 


7. Rondo, (Pianoforte), Eliza Hunten. 
PART If. 

\1. Rondo, (Violin), Miss Marian; Viola, G. H. Derwort, Dou- 

| ble Bass, Ch. Jacob's 

2. Jeunes Fillettes and Bergerettes de ces, Hameaux ; sym- 

phonies and accom ts by G. H. Derwort, sung by G. 

H. Derwort Cherubini. 
[This piece is descriptive of the wedding of a French Shepherd and Shep- 
lherdess. Music is heard from afar, representing the approach of friends froma 
distance, who meet and dispense presents and congratulations to the happy pair. } 
3. Through the woods, Mrs. Ferguson Horn. 
4. Solo, (Flute introductions and Air with variations,) on the 

new Bohemian flute, Ph. Ernst. 

5. Gentle Lady, look now at this list, (Don Giovani,) the words 
by Mr. Seguin, Guitar accompaniment by Mr. Derwort, sung 
by G. H. Derwort 


| 6. Duett, «« Homeward, love, homeward,” Mrs. Ferguson and 


| Miss Marian Derwort Rossini. 

\7. Fantasia, (Norma), Pianoforte, A. Wollenhaupt Wollenhaupt. 
uF Tickets 50 cents, to be obtained at the usual places, and at the residence 

jof Mr. G. H. Derwort, 427 Broadway. 

| N.B.—*Gentle Lady,” arranged for Guitar, may be had of Mr. G. H. Der- 

lwort, 427 Broadway. Jn6-1t. 


| {DRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


Notice.—An adjourned meeting of the Members of this Society, for the 
lelection of Officers for the ensuing year, will take place at ther Rooms, No. 93 
\Greenwich-st., on Monday next, the 8th June, at half-past 6 o'clock, P.M.— 
'Punetual attendance of the Members is respectfully requested. 

| By order, C. H. WEBB, Sup’t. 


There are three Mexican prisoners having but one leg between them all.|| J. T. WILLISTON, 


The condition of the brave and esteemed Capt. Page, is melancholy in- | 


deed. The whole of his lower jaw, with part of his tongue and palate, was 
shot away with a grape shot ; he, however, survived, though entirely in-|| 
capable of speech, ouly communicating his thoughts by writing ona slate, 
and receiving the necessary nutriment for the support of life with much) 
difficulty. 

It is stated that he does not desire to live, but converses with cheerful-)| 
ness and exultation upon the success of our army. 

All our accounts represent the Mexicans as having fought on the Sth and 
9th with the courage and desperation which would have reflected credit up- 
on the troops of any nation. é 

They were nearly in astate of starvation,and had been promised the am- 
ple supplies of the American camp, in case they would secure the victo- 

They met the charge of our troops manfully, and stood the destructive | 
fire that was pouring in upon them without giving way, until the works were 
encumbered with the dead and wounded. 

POINT ISABEL, Texas, May 18, 1846. 

Gentlemen: Yesterday Lt Col. Wilson, ist U.S. Infantry, with four 
companies of that Regiment, Col. Desha’s Mobile,volunteers and two com- | 
panies of the Washington Regiment of Louisiana volunteers amounting to) 
400 men, crossed the Rio Grande at its mouth and took up their line of 
march on its west or right bank for the small town of La Barita, eight 


miles above ; supported by the U. S. steamer Neva, Capt. Frederick, On}! w, 


board ot which was a smali detachment with a field piece. } 

The command had arrived the day previous at the river, marching from), 
Brazos de Santiago on the Sea Beach, expecting to be joined by a detach-. 
ment of sailors and marines from the squadron [lying a few miles off the | 
entrance] to assist in crossing and to co-operate in their movements, but) | 
were disappointed until the Neva entered the river and relieved them from, 
their difficulties, she having been despatched with supplies, by that inde-|| 
fatigable officer of the Quarter-inaster’s Department, Major C. Theetawhe! 
was present with Assistant Quarter-master, Capt M. S. Miller, at the|) 
crossing. 

T an express was receive from Col. W. stating his safe and unop- 

entrance into La Barita, where he has taken up position. 

Information was received from General Taylor last evening, that he in-|| 
tended crossing over to Matamoras early to-day. Early in the morning a) 
few cannon were heard. 1 suppose he has taken the place without opposi-|| 
tion, as the remains of the Mexican army, 2,090 men, were two days since | 
in active preparation for retreat to San Fernando, 30 leagues south—the ba-|| 


DEALER IN WaTcues, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Watches retailed at wholesale prices. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, &c., repaired 
at the lowest rates 


A Complete file of the ANGLO AMERICAN for sale, from the commencement, in 

good condition, unbound—Price $2 per volume. Address J. G., Lower Post 

Box 1389. Aaa my 23. 
NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR 

TYR.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 

Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 

at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2 a.m., 3 1-2 p.m., and at 

7 1-2 o'clock in the evening. Seats Free. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND rRom 1 1-2 1NCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y, 


O LEASE,—in the fiourishing ens of Beanharnis, a Tannery in full working or- 

der, with two dwelling houses, out-houses, back sheds, &c., situated on the iver 
St. Lawrence, about a miie below the entrance of the 8eauharnis Canal, from which 
boats reach Montreal intwo hours There is no other Tannery within 20 miles. 
The stock consisting of Sole, Herness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark and 
ood, can be had at a valuation on reasonable terms by furnishing approved security. 
Apply (if by letter, en to Wm. E. Crossley, on the premises. 

eauharnois, April 15, 1846. My?2-2m. 


CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED. 
WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJECTIONS, OR BATHS. 
Discovery recently made in France, 

BY M. WARTON. 
RICE 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the 
National Depot of Warton, of Paris, No, io2 William Street, New York ; also, by 
Mr. John Milhau, No. 183 Broadway ; Mr. ©. H. Ring, corner of Broadway and John 
Street ; Messrs. Wyatt & Ketchum, 121 Fulton Street ; and in Brooklyn, by Mr. Charles 


Steane, 143 Fulton my 16-3m* 
REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT 
Has Removed from No.9 Wall St, to 56 Broadway, corner of Wail St., 
(LATE sT. JOHN & TOUSEY’s,) 


HERE the subscriber would respectfully solicit a continuance of the favoring pa 
tronage so long bestowed upon him. His new and eligible stand is furnished 


lance, not killed, drowned, or prisoners, having scattered in utter confusion) With an entirely new and rich assortment of Fashionable Goods, comprising fine and 


to their homes. Never were an army so panic stricken. In the retreat from! 
the battle field of the 9th, Generals Arista and Ampudia led the van on foot | 


| superfine French and West of England Cloths; rich French single milled Casso and 


Doeskins ; Drllings; Silks, Valencias, aud Marseilles Vestings of the latest styles ; 
Drab d’Ets, Cashmeres, &c., &c., all of which (bought exclusively for cash) will be 


through the chaparral, stripping off their clothes as they ran, and when they made up in the most elegant manner, and at prices as low as the cheapest, while he 


arrived at the river had nothing on but their shirts, streaming in the wind— 


they plunged in and swam across; many of their deluded followers sinking} (oats, articles in the particularly el 


| guarantees his garments shall excel in workmanship and trimmings. He would invite 


particular attention to his assortment of Zephyr Spring and Summer Sacks and Over 
t facture and style of which he has made 


into that “ sepulchre” that Mejia had promised to “ the degeuerate sons of himself celebrated. He has added to his stock a complete assortment of Gentlemen’s 
Washington.” Better far is the situation of the gallant Gen. D. Diaz De Laj Furnishing Goods, consis ng of Scarfs, ( ‘ravats, Gloves, Shirts, Collars, under Gar 


Vega, now a prisoner in your city, who stood manfully at his post, doing 


his duty until captured, than fly a coward. He is one of the few prominent} |wiii be found to favorably with those of tablishm 
men who is highly esteemed by all that know him for his virtues. land Military Uniforms rpceive eapecial attention. Alen, Ladion man 
isi Volunteers under Col. Walton, are now on) |ries, &e. Riding 


The regiment of I 
board transports, to be landed to-morrow morning on Brazos Island, thence} 
fake up their Line of march, via Sea Beach, for the mouth of Rio Grande. 


‘ments, in short every article ry toc 


; ne plete a gentl wardrobe. 
St ers are particularly invited to call and examine his goods and prices, as they 


city. Nae 
abits, Live- 
Mr. C. B. BABCOCK continues in the cutting department 
N.B. Terms Cash—One Price. HARLES COX, Agent for the 
my 23.) Original Cash Tailoring nt, 86 Broadway, corner Wail St. 
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